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From the Editor’s Desk 


here’s nothing quite like the thrill of finding orchids in the wild, and it’s such 

a bonus if they are in full bloom as well. I have been fortunate to have seen 
many Australian orchid species in the wild, as well as in the Philippines, North 
America and New Zealand. Ron Parsons from California, a regular contributor to 
the AOR, has been making annual trips to Australia since 2000. He has been on a 
mission to seek out and photograph as many Australian orchid species that he can 
find, the rarer the better! In this issues feature story, Ron gives us a pictorial sum- 
mary of his orchidaceous sojourns into our vast bushland. His photographs, all 
taken on 35mm slide film, are superb. So far he has resisted digital photography 
(it won’t be long now Ron!) and it will probably take the extinction of slide film 
for him to make the change. Ron is a popular lecturer in Australia (and back home 
in the USA), and was one of the speakers at the Western Australian Orchid 
Conference, for which there will be a full report next issue. Ron also is the pho- 
tographer and co-author of a new book on the New World genus Masdevallia, 
which has just been released through Timber Press. 

Still on the topic of native orchids, David Jones and Mark Clements have pre- 
sented a paper describing a new species of Dockrillia. This is the orchid previous 
well known as the “Watagans” form of Dockrillia striolata. You will immediately 
see why I have a keen interest in this one! 

The prolific Jim Cootes has provided another piece, this time on a couple of sel- 
dom seen Bulbophyllum species that have quite bizarre blooms. I still find it amaz- 
ing that within such a large genus, of well over 1000 species, that there can be so 
many plants with similar foliage and growth habit, yet the flowers could not be 
more different. 

Florilegium Books recently hosted the launch of my new book Orchids: 
Cultivation, Propagation and Varieties published by Murdoch Books. Murray 
Corrigan, the founding Editor of The Orchadian and current Chairman of the Ira 
Butler Trophy Committee launched the book that was attended by friends and 
members of the orchid and horticultural world. It’s currently available (RRP 
$39.95) through major book chains in Australia, as well as Florilegium Books and 
Orchidaceous Books. As well, it will soon be available through the AOR’s popu- 
lar Mail Order Bookshop. A raffle was held on the day with the proceeds going to 
Retina Australia (NSW), with around $350.00 raised. Thanks again to Gil Teague 
for organising and hosting this event. The same book has also been released in the 
USA through Timber Press as The Orchid Grower’s Companion. It’s the same 
book, but in hardcover, whilst another publisher has it as Orchids At Home. Just so 
you know! Michael Harrison, life member of ANOS, has written a review of this 
new book. 

Louanne and I have last month returned from a wonderful time on the North 
Island of New Zealand, attending the Orchids Expo 2005 held in Hamilton. It was 
arguably the best organised conference I have had the pleasure of being involved 
in. Apart from judging and lecturing, I was also the after dinner speaker, and every- 
one had a great time. The show was superb, with some very high quality plants on 
display and these were exceptionally grown. Even the American visitors (Don 
Brown, Paul Chin & co.) thought it surpassed the shows they had seen this trip in 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. They seem to grow our Australian orchids bet- 
ter than we do here! Grand Champion even went to an Aussie orchid against some 
stiff competition! Dockrillia fairfaxii (benched as Dendrobium teretifolium vat. 
fairfaxii “Kevin’) owned by the very proud Grahame Leafberg of Studfall Orchids, 
Auckland also was granted the rare distinction of a First Class Certificate. 
Grahame had a perpetual smile on his face for the whole week! A full report with 
photographs will appear in the next issue, as well as a brief piece on landing by 
helicopter into the crater of an active volcano! 

Enjoy the rest of this main flowering season, and lets hope we get some decent 
rain. 

David P. Banks 
Editor, Australian Orchid Review 
dpbanks @ozemail.com.au 
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Caladenia reticulata, Padthaway — South Australia 


My search for Australian 
Native Orchids in the wild 


Text and photos by Ron Parsons 


s long as I can remember I had always wanted to visit 
Australia. In 2000 I was given an amazing opportunity. I 
was asked to be a speaker at the 15th Australian Orchid 
Conference held in Burnie, Tasmania early in October 2000. 
With that great fortune I was able to start my search for the 
amazing native orchids of Australia. During breaks in the con- 
ference, my fellow travellers/speakers Bob Hamilton, John 
Leathers, and I were able to venture out. We started by pulling 
out a map and looking for what might be good areas for orchids. 
With that and by asking some of the locals, we ended up at Rocky 
Cape National Park, and started with Sister’s Beach. There we 
found common things such as Caladenia carnea and Pterostylis 
nutans. Although common, it was no less of a thrill to find them 
on our own. We proceeded on to the main part of Rocky Cape 
and then found Glossodia major and Diuris orientis. More 
thrills. A day or so later we were joined by David Banks and 
returned to Rocky Cape. This time we found a few Caladenia 
(Arachnorchis) patersonii and even one _ Caladenia 
(Arachnorchis) echidnachila. We also visited a site known to 
locals as the York Street Reserve in Wynyard where we located 
Pterostylis nutans, Pterostylis pedunculata, Pterostylis mela- 
gramma as well as Cyrtostylis reniformis and Acianthus cauda- 
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tus.One more site, called Fern Glade in Burnie, added Caladenia 
(Stegastylis) cracens to my list. 

After the Conference, I headed to Sydney with an over night 
stay in Melbourne. In Sydney I stayed with David & Louanne 
Banks at Seven Hills for the last five days of my trip, and David 
kept me busy. My first day there David took me to the Excelsior 
Reserve in Baulkham Hills where I saw my first Australia epi- 
phytic orchid — Dockrillia linguiformis, in bloom no less. For the 
next few days we visited as many places as possible. 

One of my favourite areas is the Blue Mountains, west of 
Sydney. Some of the stops there included Wentworth Falls, Echo 
Point, the Coachwood Forest in Blackheath, Govett’s Leap, and 
Mount Wilson where I saw some terrestrial orchids, but many 
more epiphytes such as Sarcochilus falcatus and Sarcochilus 
australis, Dockrillia fairfaxii and Dockrillia pugioniformis, etc. 
During my stay I was asked to give my talk from the AOC 
Conference (on the New World group of orchids in the 
Pleurothallidinae) to the ANOS Sydney Group, a membership 
devoted to Australasian orchids! Anyway I have always wanted 
to see the Beard Orchids ever since I learned of them, but so far 
on the trip David had been unable to show me any that were in 
bloom. In my introduction to the ANOS group he mentioned 
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Adenochilus nortonii, Wentworth Falls —- NSW 


that. After my talk, a bloke named Andrew Perkins came up to 
me and stated he studies Calochilus and knew where three 
species were in bloom currently, and would I like to see them! 
We made plans for the next day, and I was taken to the Agnes 
Banks Nature Preserve where I saw my first Beardies, 
Calochilus paludosus and Calochilus robertsonii, as well as 
Diuris aurea, Caleana major and Cymbidium suave. From there 
we headed to Castlereagh Nature Reserve where we saw number 
three, Calochilus campestris. That was an awesome day for me. 
A couple of other great things that I got to do before heading 
home was get to meet John Riley and photograph some native 
terrestrials in his collection, and take a trip to the majestic 
Jenolan Caves where I was able to see Prerostylis curta (on the 


Burnettia cuneata, South Bruny Island — Tasmania 


Caladenia catenata, Thirlmere Lakes - NSW 


road in) as well as Dendrobium speciosum and Dockrillia strio- 
lata growing on the limestone above the caves. These plants 
would occasionally get dusted with snow in winter. 

What a great time I had in Australia, and it was extremely hard 
to go home. Within days of returning home I decided I would go 
back to Australia for vacation in 2001, this time for three weeks 
and a bit later in spring so I would hopefully see different things. 
I was there from October 26 to November 13. The day I arrived, 
David Banks picked me up at the airport and took me to pick up 
John Riley and headed we south to various sites off the Hume 
Highway. We visited an area in Bargo (Diuris punctata, Diuris 
aurea and their uncommon hybrid Diuris X nebulosa), Penrose 
State Forest near Wingello (more Diuris, including a small but 


Bulbophyllum elisae, Ellenborough Falls — NSW 


dark form of Diuris punctata growing on the edge of swamps), 
Tallong (more yet, but added Diuris sulphurea), and on our way 


back, the Basin Reserve near Kentlyn (Cymbidium suave, 
Caleana major, Erythrorchis cassythoides and more Diuris 
aurea). When we dropped John off at home, we checked out his 
collection and I saw a few new Prerostylis (to me). A couple days 
later David Banks, Mike Harrison and I took a three-day trip up 
in to Barrington Tops National Park to see mostly epiphytic 


species. We did see a few terrestrials but nothing different, but 
they showed me some amazing epiphytes such as Sarcochilus 
olivaceus, Sarcochilus falcatus, Sarcochilus  spathulatus, 
Dockrillia fairfaxii, Dockrillia schoenina, Dockrillia pugioni- 
formis, Bulbophyllum  elisae, Bulbophyllum  exiguum, 
Bulbophyllum shepherdii, Plectorrhiza tridentata, Rhinerrhiza 
divitiflora, Cymbidium suave, Liparis coelogynoides and 
Dendrobium falcorostrum. 


Caladenia caudata, Bellerive — 


Tasmania NSW 


Caleana major, Agnes Banks — 


From Sydney I flew back to Tasmania to see my new friends 
again and more orchids. On my first day back there, Barry 
Dudman of Somerset took me back to Sister’s Beach, but to a dif- 
ferent area. I finally saw my first Sun Orchids in bloom- 
Thelymitra juncifolia and the natural hybrid Thelymitra X irreg- 
ularis as well as Pterostylis tasmanica, Caladenia pusilla, a 
Prasophyllum species and Calochilus herbaceus. From the 
States I had signed up for a class called something like “Orchids 
in Isolation” being taught by Peter Tonelli (whom I had met the 
year before at the conference in Tasmania) and held on Three 
Hummock Island off the northwest coast. During my three days 
there we found things like Prerostylis cucullata (the only known 
Tasmanian population at the time), Pferostylis pedunculata, 
Pterostylis melagramma, Microtis arenaria (no big deal, but my 
first Microtis), Caladenia prolata (1 found it and it was a new 
record for the island) as well as anew Prasophyllum species. The 


Caladenia echidnachila, South Bruny Island — 
Tasmania 
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Calochilus campestris, Agnes Banks — NSW 


seven ‘students’ all had a great time and I have kept in touch with 
a few who are now friends. Also got to see a tiger snake! 

Upon returning to Burnie (Wynyard) I flew to Melbourne and 
was met at the airport by Gary Backhouse. David Banks had said 
that I should meet Gary and see if he could show me some native 
orchids. Gary is one of the authors of the book The Orchids of 
Victoria, so it was a real pleasure to go bush with Gary and his 
wife Judy for the day. They took me to several sites for some 
really great species. Our first stop was in the Reedy Lake 
Wildlife Reserve to see an unnamed Prasophyllum known as the 
‘Nagambie Leek Orchid’. Next stop was the Rushworth State 
Forest to see several Pterostylis, all belonging to the ‘Rufa’ 
group (Oligochaetochilus): Pterostylis boormanii, Pterostylis 
pusilla, Pterostylis setifera, a natural hybrid Prerostylis (setifera 
x boormanii) and the best of all, Pterostylis woollsii! Then it was 
onto the Rifle Range Reserve at Glenrowan where we saw Diuris 


Caladenia latifolia, Dadswells Bridge — 
Victoria 


Calochilus herbaceus, South Bruny Island — Tasmania 


punctata and I also saw my first echidna. Boorhaman had hun- 
dreds of Diuris punctata and the related Diuris dendrobioides. 
Our last stop of the day was Mount Pilot where I saw for the first 
time Caladenia (Stegastylis) gracilis, Caladenia (Arachnorchis) 
tentaculata, Pterostylis (Oligochaetochilus) hamata and 
Pterostylis aciculiformis, as well as a host of now familiar 
species. Gary and Judy are very special and I’m lucky to have 
met them. 

My next day in Victoria was a trip with Everett Foster to see 
some of the orchids in the Anglesea area. Everett is one of the 
authors of the small book Orchids of the Anglesea District, and 
knew right where to take me. The new orchids that day were 
Caladenia (Arachnorchis) venusta, Caladenia (venusta x ten- 
taculata), Caladenia (Arachnorchis) cardiochila, Caladenia 
(Stegastylis) maritima, Prasophyllum odoratum, and Microtis 
unifolia. The only drawback was it rained all day! Another cou- 


Caladenia patersonii, Rocky Cape — 
Tasmania 


Caladenia cardiochila, Lorne — Victoria 


ple days in Victoria visiting with Gerald McCraith and family 
and I was back off to Sydney. 

Now I was down to my last four full days, so David Banks 
made sure I got my fill. We started by another trip up to the Blue 
Mountains where we first stopped at Mount Banks to see the very 
rare and recently described Prasophyllum pallens at its type 
locality. Then it was over those mountains to some sites in the 
Great Dividing Range where we saw Diuris aff. behrii and 


Pterostylis bicolor at Sunny Corner, Chiloglottis chlorantha at 
Back Creek and ended the day at Wambool Nature Reserve with 


Caladenia (Arachnorchis) clavigera and Caladenia 
(Arachnorchis) phaeoclavia plus several others. A couple days 
later it was back up to the Blue Mountains, but this time to the 
undercliff walk at Wentworth Falls to see Adenochilus nortonii, 
which is known from very few sites. One day I went out with 
Andrew Perkins and Richard Kneale to the Putty Valley area 


Erythrorchis cassythoides, Kentlyn - NSW 


Dendrobium melaleucaphilum, Watagan SF — NSW 


where they showed me several epiphytic/lithophytic species. 
The ‘new ones’ this time were Bulbophyllum shepherdii (finally 
in bloom) and Diuris aff. alba at Wallaby Swamp. 

My last full day was down to Canberra to visit the National 
Botanic Gardens and Herbarium where I met Mark Clements for 
the first time. What a way to end the trip! 

Once home I was immediately ‘homesick’ for Australia and I 
began planning and saving for another trip down under. A year 
was sure a long time to wait to have that much fun again, but 
before I knew it I was on my way. In 2002 I came over for a 
month from September 15 to October 12. My first trip out was 
with John Riley, and he took me to few places starting with Chain 
Valley Lake in the Lake Macquarie State Recreation Area. Here 
we saw Diuris alba, Diuris aurea, Thelymitra ixioides, 
Thelymitra media, Caladenia (Petalochilus) alata and 
Genoplesium (Corunastylis) insignis (type locality). Freeman’s 


Gastrodia sesamoides, Callala Beach - NSW 
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Diuris aurea, Castlereagh SF —- NSW 


Waterhole was the first time I saw Caladenia (Petalochilus) 
catenata as well as the cycad Macrozamia flexuosa. On the way 
home we stopped at Mount White where I finally got to see 


Glossodia minor. The next day David Banks, Mike Harrison and 


Diuris punctata, Tallong - NSW 


Diuris orientis, Rocky Cape — Tasmania 


 Iwere heading north to visit Ray Clement of Tinonee Orchids in 


Tinonee, near Taree. Along the way we stopped and looked 
around the Watagans State Forest, where we saw the undescribed 
species related to Dockrillia striolata that David has had quite a 


Diuris aff. punctata, Penrose SF — NSW 


Prasophyllum atrans, Three Hummock Island — Tasmania 


bit to do with, as well as a very dark form of Pterostylis pedun- 
culata and related Pterostylis erecta. Then we headed north and 
stopped in on the Bulahdelah State Forest (Alum Mountain) to 
see the underground orchid, Rhizanthella slateri. Unfortunately 
the orchid was about three weeks from opening but I took pic- 
tures of the growths and developing flower heads anyway. David 
sent me some photos of it in bloom taken about a month later. 
The next day with David, Mike and Ray we decided to visit 
Ellenborough Falls. Along the way we stopped and saw plants of 
Dockrillia schoenina, Dockrillia linguiformis, Dockrillia tereti- 
folia, Dockrillia fairfaxii, Dendrobium speciosum subsp. hillii 
(Dendrobium tarberi), Dendrobium tetragonum and Sarcochilus 
falcatus. However once at the falls we saw several of the same 
but also Sarcochilus spathulatus (blooming), Sarcochilus cecil- 
iae (or the taxon known as Sarcochilus eriochilus) growing on 
rocks, Sarcochilus hillii, Sarcochilus olivaceus, Papillilabium 
beckleri (blooming), Plectorrhiza tridentata, Dendrobium gra- 
cilicaule, Dendrobium kingianum, Dendrobium aemulum 
(blooming on brush box), Rhinerrhiza divitiflora, Bulbophyllum 
elisae, Bulbophyllum exiguum and Bulbophyllum shepherdii 
(blooming). Mike and David told me that on a later trip they 
found Dockrillia mortii, Bulbophyllum  schillerianum and 
Sarcochilus aequalis. Awesome! 

Another night at Ray’s and Mike, David and I headed home 
stopping by Watagan State Forest again where we saw both 
Dockrillia linguiformis, Dockrillia fairfaxii growing on rocks 
and the segregate of Dendrobium  tetragonum called 
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Dendrobium melaleucaphilum, in bloom. The latter was espe- 
cially amazing. 

Of course,I went back to Tasmania too to have another adven- 
ture there. I stayed with Helen and Peter Jackson for a few days, 
and Peter took me to the west coast where I saw hundreds of 
Glossodia major but not much else as well as a stop near 
Smithton to see Sarcochilus australis (in bud). For the next few 
days a trip was planned with two of my friends from the trip to 
Three Hummock Island, Dawn and Emma Gray. 

Our intention was to stop at a few places on our way down to 
take the ferry from Kettering over to Bruny Island to visit another 
THI friend Allegra Biggs-Dale and her husband Adrian. We 
stopped at a few known orchid sites but it was too dry, until we 
got to Freycinet National Park on the east coast. There we saw 
Diuris pardina, Glossodia major and Caladenia (Petalochilus) 
fuscata. Next day on our way to Bruny Island, we made a detour 
north to Bicheno to see the Dockrillia striolata subsp. chrysan- 
tha growing on the rocks, and in bloom. We also stopped at a site 
suggested to us by Hans and Annie Wapstra. Here we found both 
Diuris pardina and Diuris chryseopsis as well as the natural 
hybrid between them. We eventually made our way to the ferry, 
crossed and stayed at accommodations on the island. We got up 
early and continued on to Allegra and Adrian’s. They live quite 
close to the southern end of South Bruny Island, and own 1500 
acres of mostly undeveloped land that adjoins Bruny Island 
National Park (which the park loves). On their property they 
have found 65 native orchid species. After a joyful reunion, 
Allegra was hot to show us what was currently in bloom. We saw 
Pterostylis pedunculata, Pterostylis nutans, Pterostylis mela- 


Prasophyllum pallens, Mount Banks — NSW. 


Fiat ate 


Pterostylis falcata, One Tree Hill — Victoria Papillilabium beckleri, Ellenborough Falls — NSW 


gramma, Chiloglottis triceratops and Acianthus caudatus. Just —_ incurvus. Before we knew it, it was time to leave but we vowed 


off their property we also found Caladenia (Arachnorchis) to return. 
echidnachila, Cyrtochilus reniformis and a late Corybas Once back on ‘mainland’ Tasmania, Emma and I stopped at 


Pterostylis saxicola (green form), Wilberforce - NSW _ Pterostylis saxicola, Wilberforce —- NSW 
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Pterostylis plumosa, South Bruny Island — Tasmania 


Pterostylis nutans, Wynyard — Tasmania 


Waverly Flora Park in Bellerive and found a couple Caladenia 
(Arachnorchis) caudata, a very lovely species. A couple of days 
later I flew to Melbourne to stay with Gary and Judy Backhouse. 
We had planned a three-day trip to western Victoria as well as a 
jaunt over into very eastern South Australia. When J arrived that 
night at their home we had a gathering of orchid people. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mike Duncan, Jeff Jeanes, Dean Rouse and 
Dick & Marian Thomson. I brought a slide show of United States 
natives, and a great time was had. Next morning Gary and I went 
to meet Everett Foster at Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve 
where we saw an amazing variety of an unnamed Spider 
Caladenia (Arachnorchis). It seemed as though every flower was 
different! Unfortunately it was raining quite hard. What is it with 
Victoria? Then it was on to Anglesea where I saw Pterostylis 
plumosa and the hybrid of Caladenia (Arachnorchis) car- 
diochila x venusta for the first time as well as more Caladenia 
(Stegastylis) maritima (I had only seen one last time). The next 
morning Gary took me to see the ANOS Spring Show at Mount 
Waverly that I found spectacular. I saw so many new species I 
was in awe. We left there to pick up Judy for our bush trip. We 
stopped at Lake Fyans near Pomonal as well as Dadswell’s 
Bridge. The new species for me at Dadswell’s Bridge were 
Pheladenia deformis and Caladenia latifolia. We spent the night 
at a caravan park that I think was near Tallageira. We woke up to 
drizzle (oh no!) but when we found Caladenia (Arachnorchis) 
formosa, Caladenia (Arachnorchis) venusta and their hybrids as 
well as Caladenia (Arachnorchis) cardiochila and others I for- 
got about the rain. From there we headed west to the Padthaway 
Conservation Park in South Australia and located a spider 
Caladenia (Arachnorchis) species as well as Caladenia 
(Arachnorchis) reticulata, Caladenia (Arachnorchis) car- 
diochila and a hybrid between them. We proceeded on to many 
different sites from there seeing a lot of the same orchids but I 
also noted many of the birds and other animals along the way. We 
headed back to Langkoop where we had been late the day before 
just to see the spider Caladenias again and came across a couple 
of hybrids of Caladenia (Arachnorchis) formosus x cardiochila. 
It does appear that Caladenia (Arachnorchis) cardiochila is quite 
promiscuous. On our way back home to Greensborough, we 
stopped at the Grampians. At various sites there we saw 
Thelymitra antennifera, Pterostylis alpina, Chiloglottis valida, 
Thelymitra matthewsti, a Caladenia (Arachnorchis) species, 


Pterostylis concinna and the natural hybrid Pterostylis X ingens. 
What a great orchid trip. a 

Gary and Judy had to work the next day but set me up to go 
out with Dean Rouse and Dick Thomson for the day. The took 
me to several places, but the ones where I saw new things were 
the Boomer Reserve in Panton Hill (Pterostylis aff. plumosa, 
Lyperanthus suaveolens), Dodd Street reserve in St. Andrews 
(Caladenial/Arachnorchis oenochila), and One Tree Hill Reserve 
(Pterostylis foliata and Caladenia praecox). We saw lots of other 
species also. I spent the next couple days with Gerald McCraith 
and family, and then on Saturday Gary took me to the 
Mornington Peninsula where we saw Prasophyllum elatum and 
Prasophyllum lindleyanum as well as the semi-evergreen terres- 
trial Cryptostylis subulata. 

Then back to Sydney for my last week and another visit to the 
Blue Mountains. This time Mike Harrison, Jim Cootes and I 
were on the road from Mount Irvine to Bowen’s Creek when we 
stopped at a seepage coming down the sand stone. Up too high 
to photograph (even standing on Mike’s vehicle) were quite a 
few Rimacola elliptica in bloom. Further down, near the creek 
was a beautiful large Dendrobium aemulum on the truck of a 
Brush Box. The next day Mike and I returned to Barrington Tops 
to see what we could see. We saw lots of species again, but the 
only new one for me was Dockrillia mortii, but unfortunately not 
in bloom. Near Gloucester we found Dockrillia cucumerina. A 
couple days later Mike, David and I headed north to the 
Somersby area where we ran across a couple Calochilus species 
and quite a large plant that not yet in bloom that might have been 
Calochilus grandiflorus. We continued on to Gosford to see 
some large Dockrillia teretifolia plants, then on to Bouddi 
National Park where I got to see my first of another cycad, 
Macrozamia communis. Dockrillia linguiformis was there also 
on the rocks above the coast. It was great to have the last day of 
my trip spent in such a beautiful place with good friends. 

Considering the last five years, it was no surprise that I went 
back for my 2003 vacation to Australia, and again in 2004 for the 
ANOS Conference and back again to New South Wales, Western 
Australia, Victoria and Tasmania during September/October 
2005. In 2003, as with the last few years, I stayed with David 
Banks for my first week, and we of course went up to the Blue 
Mountains the day I arrived. The Sarcochilus falcatus were in 
full bloom and looking beautiful. Up along the Bells Line of 


Pterostylis pedunculata, One Tree Hill — Victoria 


Rhizanthella slateri, Bulahdelah —- NSW 


Rimacola elliptica, Bowens Creek — NSW. 


occasionally in the San Francisco area. From there Alan took us 
to Callala Beach where I got to see my first Gastrodia, Gastrodia 
sesamoides as well as some very dark Caleana major. The next 
day I got to take a ride on Darryl Smedley’s boat up the 
Hawkesbury River to see Dendrobium speciosum growing on the 
cliffs, although unfortunately none were in bloom (and I forgot 
my telephoto lens anyway). One more trip up to the Blue 
Mountains and I was off again to Tasmania. 

My friend Allegra from Bruny Island had been trying to get 
me to stay longer this time so I planned a few days there. I flew 
into Hobart where Allegra met me. She asked if I would like to 
see her photo exhibit of Bruny Island Orchids being held at the 
Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, and of course she got a yes. 
It was beautiful with amazing photos enlarged for all to see. Not 
only was that great but we were asked if we would like to see the 
Corybas species (Corybas  dienemus, now correctly 
Nematoceras dienema) from Macquarie Island that they were 
growing in a cold container, and in bloom no less. Things were 
going great. 

We soon headed for the ferry, arrived on the island and started 
off to see orchids. We met Jerry Lyons on the ferry and he took 
us to see some Lyperanthus suaveolens. Once at Allegra’s we 
hunted down Calochilus herbaceus, Prosophyllum castaneum, 
and Prosophyllum lindleyanum. The next day found us at it again 
but this time I finally got to see my first Lizard Orchids, 
Burnettia cuneata. Allegra and Adrian keep certain tracks on 
their property slashed, and although the species is almost entirely 
known to bloom only after a fire, they have a small number that 
come up in the wet areas where the tracks are slashed yearly! 
Another surprise is most of them were blush pink instead of the 
white ones I’ve always seen in books. Also seen that day were 
Chiloglottis gunnii, Caladenia (Stegastylis) cracens, Caladenia 
(Arachnorchis) echidnachila, and some others. The next day 
took us to a lady named Bev Davis who was born on Bruny and 


Sarcochilus hillii, Bowens Creek — NSW 


is the local historian. Bev is developing a very strong interest in 
native orchids, so she, Allegra and I took off for the day to see 
what we could see. As expected we saw many familiar species, 
but I am always intrigued when I see Prerostylis plumosa. I had 
to leave that paradise the next day so Allegra dropped me off at 
the bus station for my trip to Devonport where the Jackson’s 
picked me up. They had set up an outing for me with Barry 
Dudman for the next day. Barry really knows his Tasmanian 
orchids, so he took me where we’d see quite a bit — Sister’s 
Beach. On the road in and at the park itself I finally got to see a 
good selection of Thelymitras, seven species in all! Thelymitra 
juncifolia, Thelymitra malvina, Thelymitra pauciflora, 
Thelymitra rubra, Thelymitra X irregularis, Thelymitra erosa 
and Thelymitra aristata, plus the Calochilus paludosus were 
beautiful there. Barry mentioned that the Burnie Field Naturalist 
Club was taking an outing to the Arthur River/Balfour Track area 
in a couple of days so I asked if I could join. What better way to 
see a new part of Tassie. Although I only saw a couple new 
orchid species (Pterostylis scabrida, Chiloglottis cornuta) I had 
a great time. 

Unfortunately it was time to leave Tasmania, so I flew to 
Melbourne, took a taxi to Gerald McCraith’s and enjoyed a cou- 
ple of nice days with him and his family. Gary Backhouse came 
to fetch me, and we went to Gary and Judy’s home for another 
evening of orchid slides. Next day the Backhouses had to work 
but Dick Thomson picked me up for a day of orchid fun: 
Diamond Creek (Pterostylis aciculiformis), Boomer’s Reserve 
(beautiful things but nothing new), One Tree Hill Reserve 
(Pterostylis falcata!), Skyline Road in Christmas Hills (the most 
Caleana major plants I’ve ever seen) and Balik Willam Reserve 
in South Belgrave (Caladenia congesta), not to mention getting 
to see and photograph his and Marian’s wonderful species. Next 
day Gary and Judy could finally play, so we took three days and 
headed north and northeast in Victoria. Our first day we went to 
Rushworth State Forest again to see if I could see more 
Pterostylis woollsii (only one a couple years before) but same 
story, only one good one. A couple more sites provided each an 
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Thelymitra aristata, Sisters Beach — Tasmania 


Thelymitra 
juncifolia, 
Sisters Beach — 
Tasmania 


unnamed Prasophyllum. We made it as far as Falls Creek where 
we stayed at a near empty ski lodge for the night. Next morning 
we headed towards Angler’s Rest where I saw some great things. 
Unfortunately the Victoria rains were at it again, but we managed 
to see Caladenia alpina, Caladenia clavigera, Caladenia mon- 
tana, Caladenia phaeoclavia and a few others and arriving at 
Angler’s Rest we saw Prasophyllum aff. candidum. We spent the 
night in Maffra (had a great Indian meal) and took in Alpine 
National Park (not many orchids but very beautiful) and 
Cowwarr State Forest (to see Prasophyllum. silvestre) before 
heading home to Greensborough to clean up before my flight 
back to Sydney. 

My last week in NSW was a lot of fun. A trip north with Mike 
Harrison took us for a visit to Ray Clement and his impressive 
nursery Tinonee Orchids, then to see John Riley at his new place 
in Laurieton with a quick jaunt to Sea Acres (just south of Port 
Macquarie) to see if we could find Pseudovanilla foliata, but all 
we found was remnants. A really great plant that I had always 
wanted to see was just starting to bloom in the Lake Innes area - 
Christmas Bells (Blandfordia grandiflora). 

We bid farewell to John and headed towards Dorrigo. We 
stayed someplace along the way (I think it was Kempsey) and got 
up early for a full day up there. What a great place with so many 
epiphytic species. The only ones in bloom were Sarcochilus fal- 
catus and Sarcochilus olivaceus but it was great just getting to 
see all the others, including Bulbophyllum weinthalii and the 
rarely seen Bulbophyllum argyropus. From there it was back to 
spend a couple relaxing days before heading home. 

Ihave to say that Australia has now become a home away from 
home, and with so many reasons to return, I will as often as pos- 
sible. a 

Ron Parsons 
Daly City, California, USA 
Email: flowershots@hotmail.com 


Dockrillia banksii ‘Ada’ Specimen plant grown by Alan & Ada Kelly, photo: D.P. Banks 


Dockrillia banksii, 


a new species from 
North-central New South Wales 


by David L. Jones and Mark A. Clements 


Abstract 


Dockrillia banksii, from north-central 
New South Wales, is described as new and 
compared with D. striolata. Notes on habi- 
tat are included. 


Introduction 

Nineteen taxa of Dockrillia have been 
named from Australia including two nat- 
ural hybrids and a subspecies. Dockrillia 
striolata is a widespread lithophyte in 
south-eastern Australia that grows on 
boulders and cliff faces. It extends from 
northern New South Wales to eastern 
Victoria and Tasmania, including the 
Furneaux Group of islands in Bass Strait 
(Jones et al. 1999). One infraspecific 


taxon, D. striolata subsp. chrysantha has 
been described from central and north- 
eastern coastal areas of Tasmania (Jones 
1998). Examination of flowers and plants 
from the northern part of its range in New 
South Wales show significant differences 
from southern populations. Molecular 
studies using the ITS region of nuclear 
ribosomal DNA support the morphology 
and confirm that the taxon is distinct. It is 
here described as a new species. 


Taxonomy 
Dockrillia 3 € 

M.A.Clem., sp. nov.; epiphytum affinis D. 

striolata (Rchb.f.) Rauschert, sed caulibus 


banksii D.L.Jc 


longioribus et hospite dependentibus; 
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foliis gracilibus; floribus largioribus, sub- 
roseis vel rufescentibus, virgis internis 
rubellis; et labello majore et convoluto for- 
tiori, differt. 

Typus: New South Wales. Watagan 
Mountains, 30 Sept. 1998, D.L.Jones 
15776, M.A.Clements, M.Nightingale, 
D.P.Banks and J.Roberts (holo CANB, iso 
AD, BRI, MEL, NSW). 

Illustrations: Front cover, Orchadian 
13(10) 2001; page 533, Orchadian 14(12) 
(2005). 

Pendulous lithophyte forming spread- 
ing clumps. Aerial roots present. Stems to 
1 mlong, tough, wiry, becoming yellow on 
senescence. Leaves linear-terete, 8-18 cm 
long, 0.1-0.2 cm wide, pendulous, curved, 
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dark green or reddish. Racemes 35-55 mm 
long, thin, wiry, arising singly from nodes 
at the leaf base, 1-2-flowered. Peduncle 
19-30 mm long, thin. Pedicels 15-25 mm 
long, filiform. Ovary 2-3 mm long, unde- 
veloped at anthesis. Flowers 25-33 mm 
across, opening widely, usually pinkish 
brown to reddish brown with prominent 
internal reddish striae, sometimes yellow- 
ish green with dark striae, labellum broad, 
voluminous, white with strongly convo- 
lute margins. Dorsal sepal erect to 
obliquely erect, elliptic-lanceolate, 10-16 
mm long, 3-4 mm wide, obtuse to suba- 
cute. Lateral sepals divergent, asymmetri- 
cally oblong, 10-16 mm long, 2.5-3.5 mm 
wide, subacute to acute. Petals erect to 
spreading, narrowly obovate, 10-16 mm 
long, 1-1.5 mm wide, obtuse. Labellum 
white, obovate-oblanceolate when flat- 
tened, 14-18 mm long, 5-8 mm wide, por- 
rect in the proximal half, sharply recurved 
Dockrillia banksii from Watagan Mountains, photo David Titmuss in the distal half; lateral lobes erect, 7-9 
mm long, 1.5-2 mm wide, entire, slightly 
constricted before the free apex; midlobe 
7-9 mm long, 5-8 mm wide, margins 
intensely convolute/crispate. Callus con- 
sisting of 3 yellowish ridges, sometimes 
dark, straight and parallel for most of their 
length, becoming irregularly sinuate on 
the midlobe, extending as faint lines nearly 
to the apex. Column porrect from the end 
of the ovary, 3-4 mm long, 2-2.5 mm wide; 
foot 5-7 mm long. c. 2 mm wide, chan- 
nelled, glabrous. Column wings extending 
as short free lobes beside the anther. 
Stigma c. | mm long, c. 1.5 mm wide, 
deeply sunken. Anther c. 1.5 mm long, 1.5 
mm wide, concave, anterior surface 
scabrid. Pollinia c. | mm long, orange. 
Capsules pendant, obovoid, 8-12 mm 
long, 3-4.5 mm wide, smooth. 

Distribution and Ecology: Endemic in 
New South Wales where distributed dis- 
junctly more or less between the Watagan 
Mountains, northern parts of the Blue 
Mountains and inland to the Rylstone- 
Kandos area. Known localities include the 
Watagan Mountains, Rylstone, near 
Mudgee, Putty and Newnes. It forms 
extensive colonies on large boulders and 
cliff faces with the stems and leaves hang- 
ing as curtains over the rocks. The sur- 
rounding vegetation is open forest with a 
shrubby and grassy understorey. Altitude 
300-900 m. Flowering period: September 
and October. 


Dockrillia banksii side view of flower from Watagan Mountains, photo David Titmuss 


Notes 

This species was first brought to our 
attention by Ron Tunstall who has a spe- 
cial interest in D. striolata and has exam- 
ined and photographed numerous speci- 
mens from throughout its range. This 
interest is shared by David Banks who has 
a comprehensive collection of cultivated 
plants of known provenance of this and 
related taxa, as well as other Dockrillia 
species. 
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Dockrillia banksii, Watagan Mtns, NSW, DLJ15776 (drawn from type collection). 
a. part of plant; b. flower from front; c. flower from side; d. labellum from side; 

e. longitudinal section of labellum showing callus; f. labellum from above, flattened; 

g. column from front; h. column from side; i. dorsal sepal; j. lateral sepal; k. petal. 
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Dockrillia banksii (left, from Newnes, New South Wales) and (right) Dockrillia striolata from Mount 
York — Blue Mountains, New South Wales) Plants & photo: D.P. Banks 


Dockrillia banksii ‘Ruffles’ AM/AOC Plant & photo: D.P. Banks 


Recognition. 

Dockrillia banksii has obvious affinities 
with D. striolata but can be immediately 
distinguished by the plant habit with its 
stems basally attached and mostly hanging 
free from the host, growing in extensive 
curtains, thinner leaves, larger flowers 
which are usually pinkish to reddish-brown 
with prominent reddish internal stripes but 
can also be greenish yellow with prominent 
internal dark stripes and a larger labellum 
with strongly convolute/crispate margins. 
Dockrillia_ striolata has shorter stems, 
shorter thicker leaves (5-12 x 0.2-0.4 cm) 
and much smaller flowers (18-23 mm 
across) which are yellowish green with 
faint veins on the internal surfaces of the 
sepals and petals, the main striping occur- 
ring on the exterior. Additionally D. strio- 
lata has a narrower labellum than in D. 
banksii, especially the midlobe which does 
not flare widely as it does in D. banksii. 


Natural Hybrid 

Putative natural hybrids occur between 
D. banksii and D. pugioniformis (A.Cunn.) 
Rauschert in the Watagan Mountains. 
These hybrids have been well documented 
— see for example Finch (1983), Banks 
(1984), Clarke (2005). 


Conservation Status 

Relatively widespread, locally common 
and probably secure; more than likely con- 
served in Wollemi National Park. 


Etymology 

Named after David Paul Banks (1965- ), 
author, journal editor, photographer and 
horticulturist. David is highly motivated 
with a keen interest in orchids of all types 
and a special interest in native species. 


Other Specimens Examined (all 
CANB): 

New South Wales. 25 km _ from 
Rylestone, 10 Oct. 2001, R. Tunstall (ORG 
3712). (the following are all from culti- 
vated plants). Newnes, 17 Sept. 2002, 
D.P.Banks (ORG 4046); Munghorn Gap 
near Mudgee, 27 Aug. 1997, D.Smedley 
(MAC 9355); Watagan Mtns, 8 Oct. 1996, 
R.Tunstall & J.Riley (MAC 8092); Dunns 
Swamp, Olinda, 13 Oct. 1998, R.Tunstall 
(ORG 1601); Putty area, 19 Sept. 2001, 
R.Tunstall (ORG 3661); Rylestone, 19 
Sept. 2001, R.Tunstall (ORG 3665); north- 
west Watagans, 19 Sept. 2001, R.Tunstall 
(ORG 3666). 
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Dockrillia striolata subsp. chrysantha (top, from 
Bicheno, Tasmania) and (bottom) Dockrillia 
banksii from the Watagan Mountains, New 
South Wales) Plants & photo: D.P. Banks 
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Cirrhopetalum mirum and 
Cirrhopetalum plumatum — 


Wonderfully Weird 


QO: there in the Plant Kingdom are 
some truly wonderful, and at times, 
weird plants. The plants of the species in 
this article are not weird but the flowers 
certainly are. From my studies of flowers 
in the Bulbophyllinae, over a number of 
years I think the subjects for this piece are 
almost unique, well at least the petals are. 
The only other flowers in the 
Bulbophyllinae with similar petals are in 
the genus Epicrianthes (which will be the 


Cirrhopetalum plumatum — photo Weijen Ang 
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by Jim Cootes 


subject of a future article). 

The actual petals of these two 
Cirrhopetalum species are really quite tiny 
and the outer edges are lined with the most 
wonderful appendages, which flutter in the 
slightest breeze. The appendages of C. 
mirum are about 5 mm long by | mm in 
width, and number about 14 units. These 
attachments are coloured dark red and 
tipped with white. The appendages on the 
petals of C. plumatum number about 


twenty, are about 2 mm long by a half mil- 
limetre in width, and are coloured bright 
carmine red. 

Cirrhopetalum mirum was first named 
by J.J. Smith in 1906 as Bulbophyllum 
mirum, The generic concept was trans- 
ferred to Cirrhopetalum by Schlechter in 
1913. This species has been recorded 
from Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo 
where it lives in the mountains at eleva- 
tions of between 1,200 and 1,600 metres. 
It grows as an epiphyte, amongst mosses, 
on the branches and trunks of trees. The 
inflorescence of C. mirum appears hori- 
zontally from the base of the pseudobulb 
and is about 2.5 cm long, bearing 2 
blooms that are about 90 degrees apart. 
The flowers of this species are about 3 cm 
long by 7 mm in width and are coloured a 
dull red. 

Cirrhopetalum plumatum was. first 
named by Professor Oakes Ames in 1915 
as a Bulbophyllum from plants collected 
in the southern Philippines. This species 
is also found in Sumatra and has recently 
been recorded from Johor in Peninsular 
Malaysia. The plants grow as epiphytes at 
elevations of about 1,000 metres. The 
inflorescence of C. plumatum is vertical, 
about 12 cm long and bears up to 4 
blooms that are almost 10 cm long by 6 
mm in width. Flowers are a greenish 
white at the base and a pinkish red on the 
sepals. 

The plants of both species are small 
growing, have rhizomes, and pseudobulbs 
that are distinctly square, bearing a single 
leathery leaf. The new growths of both 
species are mottled with deep reddish 
brown markings, which disappear as they 
age. 


Cultivation: 

My plants of C. mirum are grown in 
plastic pots in a mix of sphagnum moss 
(75%) and polystyrene chips (25%), and 
on mounts of tree fern with a little moss 
around the rhizome to maintain a little 
dampness at the base of the plant. I have 
never grown C. plumatum but I have 
observed them growing in the cool 
glasshouses at the Botanic Gardens in 
Singapore where they are mounted on cork 
bark. 

The plants of C. mirum are grown in a 
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glasshouse that is heated to 12 degrees 
Celsius in the Winter; has high humidity 
and constant air movement; the plants are 
provided with 70% shade during the 
Summer months and 50% shade in the 
cooler months. Regular applications of 
both organic and inorganic fertilisers 
should have this little orchid gem growing 
and flowering to perfection. Thanks to 
Weijen Ang and David Banks for the 
photos. 
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Cirrhopetalum mirum (purple form) — photo 
D.P. Banks 


Cirrhopetalum mirum (spotted form) — photo D.P. Banks 
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Ph (07) 3888 3637 Fax (07) 3888 5271 
E-Mail: aranbeem@bigpond.net.au 


Nursery Hours 

Wed. to Sat. -9 am to 4 pm 
Closed: Sun., Mon., Tues. 
& Public Holidays 


Orchid 
Culture 
Media 


Current supplier to Valley Orchids, 
Adelaide Orchids and many other 
nurseries and hobbyists. Overseas 
orders welcomed. We _ respond 
promptly. 

@ Wedon'’t just sell media; we use the 
media we make and provide sound 
advice. Thirty three+ years on-going 
laboratory experience. 


e@ All media freshly prepared and 
cover the sowing and replate 
requirements of common and un- 
usual genera including terrestrials. 


@ Our media produce rapid germina- 
tion, well balanced plants and good 
root growth. 


@ When ordering please advise re: 
Orchid genus, Replate or sowing. 
Solid or liquid Cloning. 


Per Litre prices (including GST):— 


1 to 14 litres $7.70/L 
15 to 50 litres $6.60/L 
51 to 100 litres $6.30/L 
Over 100 litres P.O.A. 


For Cloning media add 55c/L 


Hormone Keiki Paste in 3ml tubes for 
stem propagation of Phalaenopsis and 
other genera. $8.80 per pack including 
P&P and GST. 


Price includes packing and postage, 
Express Post where practical in 
Australia for orders of four or more litres 
of medium. 


Full Laboratory Service - sowing, 
cloning, replating and colchicine treat- 
ment available. 

Disa Specialist:— Flasks/Plants 
Australian Terrestrials — Flasks 
Sarcochilus & Dendrobium flasks 
Cymbidium clones & seedlings - flasks 
Australian Cymbidium crosses - flasks 
Contact us for second hand Autoclaves 
and Laminar Flow Cabinets. 


Western Orchid 
Laboratories 


P.O..Box 276, Blackwood S.A. 5051 
ABN 25 582 464 986 


CUSTOMER ADVICE HOTLINE 
24 hour phone and fax:— 
(08) 8270 4599 


E-Mail western@arcom.com.au 


Bankcard + Mastercard ° Visa 


Please supply your name, card 
number and expiry date. 
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Australian Orchid Council 


Conference 
Port Macquarie, New South Wales 


The Event Of 2006 


lanning is well advanced for 

the next AOC Conference to 
be held at Port Macquarie in July 
2006. So mark July 19th to 23rd 
in your diary now and watch for 
when registration opens soon. As 
well as attending for the full con- 
ference, 1-2 day registration will 
also be available. 

The Show Schedule is complete 
and will cater for all genera flow- 
ering at that time of year, both for 
smaller growers and for the com- 
mercial, society and major grow- 
ers. We are expecting many 
entrants producing a superb dis- 
play unrivalled by previous 
shows. 

The lecture programme is also 
well advanced with an excellent 
range of Australian and interna- 
tional speakers to cater for all leyv- 
els of growers in the audience. 
The programme is planned to 
cover basic topics for beginners 
up to experienced growers. 
Speakers expected _ include 


In need of a 
sea change? 


Well, check our new website and grow 
something a bit more daring and interesting. 


www. mtbeenakorchids.com.au 
or send a stamp for a mail order catalogue. 


Clive has managed to breed some promising new 
Zygos, Masdevallias and Odonts. Also colourful 
new Intermediate Cymbidiums. 


Mt. Beenak Orchids 


growers of cool growing orchids and Mail Order Specialists 
27 Hacketts Creek Road, THREE BRIDGES, VIC. 3797 
x Ph/Fax (03) 5966 7253 
Email: mtbeenak@valylink.net.au 


Rudolf Jenny, Roy Tokunaga, 
Ron Parsons, Graham Jackson, 
Roy Neal, Brian Milligan, Gary 
Yong Gee, Wal Rhodes, David 
Butler, Michael Harrison, Gary 
Backhouse and Roberto Agnes. 

The commercial area has been 
problematic given the huge range 
of nurseries now catering for our 
hobby/obsession. We are inviting 
selected nurseries so that we can 
cater for all aspects of orchid 
growing and have had accep- 
tances from many we have con- 
tacted. There will be something 
for everyone attending. In addi- 
tion we hope to have the 
Botanical Artists’ Society dis- 
playing and selling their work 
during the conference. These 
artists are the top of their profes- 
sion and it will add an extra 
dimension to your time at the con- 
ference. 

As both promotion and 
fundraising for this conference, 
with UNSW Press we have 


1830mm 3660mm 

perm per 50m roll perm per 50m roll 

ot ae fe Se ES 

h (light ; : h 400 

G ARA RDERS 70% (medium) GREEN, BLACK $4.95 $235 $9.95 $470 
SMALL OBLEM 80% (heavy) GREEN, BLACK $6.00 $275 $12.00 $550 
NO P per 30m roll per 30m roll 

ALSO AVAILABLE 90% (v/heavy) GREEN $7.15 $205 $14.30 $41 


Polyshade is a waterproof shade cloth. It is available in only one width 1830mm (6') and offers 50% shade with a 99% UV block-out. Green or Biscuit $8.25 
per m, $368.50 per 50m roll. Solarweave is a waterproof hot house fabric. 2050mm width. $4.40 per m. $200.00 per 50m roll. (We can have the Polyshade 
or Solarweave electronically welded to whatever size you require.) Weed control mat is the safe solution to your weed problem. We stock 915mm (3') and 
1830mm (6') wide. 915mm $1.20 per m, $48.00 per 50m roll,1830mm $2.10 per m, $87.90 per 50m roll. Larger widths are available (by roll lengths only). 


SHADE CLOTH 


released the Orchids of Australia 
Diary. John Riley’s magnificent 
drawings reproduced on over 50 
pages in full colour. This is not 
just a diary but a book to be trea- 
sured. This is available from 
Tinonee Orchid Nursery and 
Orchidaceous Books at a cost of 
$30 each with a discounted rate 
(10%) for purchases of 10 or 
more. There are limited numbers 
available and we are expecting 
they will go quickly so get your 
order in. 

This is going to be a very spe- 
cial conference for New South 
Wales. The local Societies are 
looking forward to this event with 
great enthusiasm that will ensure 
its success. We hope to see all our 
orchid friends joining us next 
year. A 

Organising Chairmen 
Ken Siew & John Carter 
Email: 

kenkhsiew @yahoo.com 
Email: jcoz@tsn.cc 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


Queensland’s largest range of shadecloth 


ALL PRICES INCUDE G.S.T. 
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NEWMARKET HARDWARE 


176 Enoggera Rd, Newmarket, Q. 4051 Ph (07) 3356 0162 
ALL CREDIT CARDS WELCOME 


Country Orders Welcome. 
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Part of front wall with murals. 


ening of new hall 


Sine 1985 many orchid societies 
throughout Australia have envied the 
Townsville Orchid Society Inc. for having 
its own club house and we are the first to 
admit the situation is very comfortable. 
However about three years ago the 
Thuringowa City Council decided the park 
(Pioneer Park) where the club house was 
situated, along with eight other buildings, 
was too valuable for just sports and recre- 
ation clubs. The Council controlled the 
leases of the parkland on behalf of the 
Queensland Department of Natural 
Resources, its owner. Thuringowa is a city 
-adjacent to Townsville (really it’s part of 
Townsville) surrounding it to the west and 
north. The park occupies a lengthy stretch 
of the Ross River bank, a very valuable 
piece of real estate. 

The Riverway project evolved and we 
had to go. Various offers were made by the 
council to share facilities in communal 
buildings etc, but we favoured our inde- 
pendence and only surrendered our lease 
(reluctantly) when a new site in another 
local park was guaranteed and a seemingly 
satisfactory compensation paid. The com- 
pensation was assessed on on the basis of 
rebuilding a similar sized hall to today’s 
standards, but unfortunately while all of 
the red tape was being unwound over 
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about two years, the real estate market 
went crazy. The result of course was we 
had land, we had plans, but the quote to 


17th JULY 


Mayor of the City of Thuringowa, Les Tyrell, President of T. 
Patron Dr John Breinl. 


build was way over available funds. 
With much economising, many volun- 
tary workers, and a member with a friendly 


eon 


O.S. Inc. Wal Nicholson and Foundation 
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Picture shows some of the members attending the first T.O.S. Inc. meeting in the new hall. 


builder, we finally made headway. 
Although we now have no reserve in the 
bank, but a debt of some thousands, we 
have a beautiful modern hall with top class 
kitchen facilities which will challenge any 
health inspector. The building is larger 
than the previous one and has a walk-in 
library instead of locked cupboards. 
Because of tightness of our budget we 
made application to the Gambling 
Community Benefit Fund for a grant of 
$16,980.90 to provide for modern kitchen 
appliances plus computer and projection 
equipment. Although all of those in the 
know predicted refusal in the first round 
we were successful and now have the 
healthiest, most modern kitchen around, 
not to mention all the necessary computer 
“whatsits”. Our success seemingly due to 
the letters of recommendation from all lev- 
els of Government and kindred Societies. 

After receipt of the Grant we had some 
leeway with finance so sought the services 
of a local spray can artist (sometimes 
referred to as a reformed Graffiti artist), to 
paint two murals on the front wall — one of 
the Dendrobium bigibbum var. superbum, 
our Society’s Floral Emblem. Photos of 
these have appeared in both local newspa- 
pers. Nobody could now be under any 
doubt as to the owners of the hall. 

The building was officially opened on 
17 July 2005 by Dr John Breinl, our 
Foundation Patron (1947 vintage) who is 
now close to 86 years of age. An opening 


ceremony was held with guests invited 
from many local horticultural type organi- 
sations and surrounding Orchid Societies 
(Ayr, Charters Towers and Herbert River), 
as well as our own members and a number 
of past members. Of course representa- 
tives of three levels of Government were 
also invited with most attending — two 
State Members being out of town. Mayors 
of both cities -— Townsville and 
Thuringowa and Deputy Mayor of 
Thuringowa with Federal Member for 
Herbert being present. 

Dr. Breinl, in his address, recalled many 
events and experiences of the Society’s 
early days, to the delight of many present. 
Our President’s address expressed thanks 


to all those who helped from council, to 
designer, to builder, to voluntary workers, 
and to all those present who had come to 
admire the building, and to wish us success 
for the future, as well as the Gambling 
Community Benefit Fund. 

Any readers visiting North Queensland 
are always welcome to drop in for a look, 

I would like to thank all of those Society 
members who helped in any way during 
our twelve months of disruption, with vol- 
untary work on he new building and with 
shifting from our temporary premises. Hl 


Wal Nicholson 
President 
Townsville Orchid Society Inc. 
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Hills District Orchids 


(Prop. David P. Banks) 
Spring Open Day 
Sunday 9 October 2005 


@183 Windsor Road Northmead 2152 NSW 
Yam til 4pm (please park in Mary Street or Windermere Avenue) 


Heaps of flowering orchids, rare species and unusual plants for sale, 
as well as a full range of orchid related supplies. 


also attending: Tinonee Orchid Nursery, Macquarie Native Orchids & Miriam Ann Orchids 
See you at the December 4th Dark Star Orchids Open Day — also at Northmead 
Phone: David Banks on (02) 9674 4720 or 0412 123 036 
E-mail: dpbanks@ozemail.com.au 
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I was wondering if readers of the My Mother is a member of the local genetics? Can it be reproduced? 


Australian Orchid Review have seen any Orchid Society and has never seen one. Randall Yates 
Phalaenopsis hybrid flowers like this? Why does this happen? Is it stress or Email: thinkingmachine @ 
a : optushome.com.au 

bei Editors Note: 
This phenomenon does 
indeed happen from time 


to time with a wide 
range of orchid genera, 
both species and 
hybrids. It appears to be 
arandom floral mutation 
that rarely occurs in sub- 
sequent flowerings. 
Sometimes the overuse 
of artificial chemicals 
can increase the likeli- 
hood of this happening. 
It is highly unlikely that 
stress or genetics have 
played a part in this. 
Whilst it does give the 
bloom a unique appear- 
ance, sadly it disquali- 
fies plants from awards 
and prizes under the 
AOC judging system. — 

DPB. 


ORCHID SPECIAL 
A&B FERTILISERS 


Food for all Orchid 
Species 

Crystalline — fully water 
soluble — especially 
manufactured for better 
orchids. Rich in 8 essential 


ur plants suffering = eaantts | 0 : ~ mineral trace elements. 


ORCHID SPECIAL A (Yellow 


treme weather sais “ elle ‘ Compound) 11.13.16 


Applied at initiation of flower spikes and continued 

through to the end of flowering. The high phosphorus 

and potassium and the low nitrogen content stimulates 
flowering and ensures a better bloom. 


ORCHID SPECIAL B (Blue 
Compound) 30.4.8 
For established plants, applied at completion of 
flowering through to initiation of flower spikes. Young 
and developing orchids should be fed regularly the 
N whole year. The high nitrogen stimulates plant growth 


LITLE 


and plant vigour. Packed in 500g and 3kg units. Periodic 


feeding 15g in 5 litres of water. Regular 
feeding 2g in 5 litres of water. 


C Somppel Orchid Special A&B 
; : “ . Fertilisers “just for good orchids” 
the ultimate micro climate for your orchids al é 
in . ie For the name of your local supplier contact: 
sing mn Orch Ly d Houses f. or over 25 y ears NSW: Products of Excellence (02) 9417 0277, Beresford 


e5 © Kit form with written instructions and video can be shipped Orchids (02) 9160 7965. ACT C LG Sepples (2) 6244 
| *\ Simplicity © Portability » Modular (can be lengthened to meet Lieu acostes (on)sead ou ors arissere (G7) 
Ourineeds) ¢ No Maintenance © Strong © Economical rai erosca ane Hausecensamasl oles 
~ = 3 4 : Munns Lawn Co, 7 
y Parade, Thorneside, Brisbane Qld 4158 LEH aie ek a ec EC 
07 3207 2793 Fax 07 3822 2307 COLIN SINE NENG) PTY. LTD. 
aland agents: Roger & Isabel Clotworthy, 223 Range Road, Papamoa, NZ 5 Blackfriar Place, Wetherill Park, NSW 2164 


Rh (07 i Telephone (02) 9725 2544 Fax: (02) 9604 7768 
xh )575 0600 Fax (07)5750661 Mobile (025) 271 2777 an i pees Wer ped Veieten 
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lorilegium Books recently 

hosted the book launch for 
David Banks’ new title Orchids: 
Cultivation, Propagation and 
Varieties at Gil Teague’s impres- 
sive shop in St Johns Road Glebe. 
It was attended by friends and 
members of the Banks family as 
well as numerous orchid and horti- 
cultural identities from throughout 
New South Wales. 

Murray Corrigan, the founding 
Editor of The Orchadian, life 
member of ANOS and current Chairman 
of the Ira Butler Trophy Committee 
launched the book. He spoke highly of this 
book, being the fourth book that David has 
authored, and praised him for the work he 
does both in Australia and overseas in the 
promotion of his orchid-growing hobby, 
which has become something of an obses- 
sion! Murray also spoke highly of David’s 
family and of their support. 

There was also a raffle held on the day 
with the proceeds going to Retina Australia 
(NSW), with around $350.00 raised. Gil 
had donated a number of original R.D. 
FitzGerald prints that are over 100 years 
old, and there was also a number of flow- 
ering orchids and wine included with the 


Murray Corrigan, David Banks & Leo Cady at the book 
launch. 


(photo: Alan Stephenson) 


prizes. With me being the President of 
Retina Australia (NSW) and my wife 
Lynette suffering from retinitis pigmen- 
tosa, that generosity was well appreciated. 
Thanks again to Gil Teague for organis- 
ing and hosting this event. The wine was 
excellent, as was the cheese and bickies. 
Florilegium Books (phone: 02 9571-8222) 
stock a wide range of orchid books as well 
as literally hundreds (thousands?) of titles 
covering all plant fields, including botani- 
cal works, antique titles, and general gar- 
dening books. They have a great catalogue 
and specialise in mail order. Well worth a 
Visit. 
Graeme Banks 
gsbanks @ozemail.com.au 


2005 Spring Orchid Spectacular 


Proudly presented by 
The Orchid Society of New South Wales 


Featuring the 
Eric Marygold Trophy for the Champion Sarcochilus 


Cronulla Sutherland Leagues Club 
Captain Cook Drive, Cronulla 


- 14th October - 9.00am to 4.00pm 
15th October - 9.00am to 4.00pm 
16th October - 9.00am to 3.00pm 


Admission: $5.00, Children under 15 free 
Plenty of free parking 
Orchid Displays 
Vendors from all the mainland states 


Transport via Courtesy Bus from Woolaware Station 
(Phone 9523 0222 on arrival at station) 
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P&R 
ORCHIDS 


We're just off the Highway 
halfway between Brisbane 
and Sydney. 


Turn into Port Macquarie at 
the Oxley Highway 
Overpass. 


We are only 4km on the right at the 
corner of Phillip Charley Drive 
and the Oxley Highway. 


KI 


We stock a wide range of 
orchid species and hybrids. 


Lycaste, Dendrobium, 
Oncidium and Catts. 


The latest Paphiopedilium 
breeding from around the 
world is always on sale. 


Some rarely available 
Paph. species will soon 
be released. 


Send us your wish list as 
many plants not listed are 
available in small numbers. 


KK 


For your FREE LISTS, write, 
phone, email or just drop in 
and see for yourself. 


Open 8am to 4pm. 


We are closed Sundays and 
Public Holidays. 


KK 


Ph: 02 6581 3061 
Fax: 02 6581 0907 


e-mail prorchid@tsn.cc 


PO Box 5113 
PORT MACQUARIE 
NSW 2444 


www.prorchids.com 
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Promenaea Crawshayana (stapelioides x xanthina) 


Growing Promenaeas 


Text and photos by Dr. John Snedden 


| Danae good housing and right tem- 
perature -— Here in Northern 
Tasmania I grow my promenaeas in an 
orchid house, which is three meters wide 
and four meters long. The four meter long 
rear wall is solid brick, the other three 
walls are fixed glass (second-hand pieces 
of plate glass from the local opp-shop). In 
one of the three-meter long walls is the 
door; in the opposite wall is a small- 
glassed opening window, opened for ven- 
tilation in the warmer months of the year. 
The roof is mid-green lazerlight. Inside the 
Orchid House, and mounted high and near 
the roof, there is a fan that runs continu- 
ally, to circulate the air in the Orchid 
House. Next to the fan there is a heavy- 
duty ex-schoolroom fan heater. The 
heater’s thermostat is set to activate the 
heater when the temperature drops below 
10 degrees — the heater is usually activated 
only at night during and only during the 
five colder months of the year. During 
January and February, I cover the Orchid 
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House roof with light green shade-cloth, 
always erring on the side of caution, I pre- 
fer to over-shade the plants rather than 
under-shade them. During the months that 
the heater is not activated, I keep the door 
and window open, both day and night, 
always keeping the circulation fan on 
when the door and window is open. This is 
to provide maximum ventilation and cir- 
culation. 

Use the right potting mix — This is the 
potting mix that I use: there is 2 parts 
mulched treefern (Dicksonia) fronds or 
myrtle leaf, then | part medium pine bark, 
also 1 part Vermiculite or medium perlite 
and finally 1/2 part small blue metal or 
stone. I always pot the plants high in the 
pot with the bottom of the plant just a little 
above the rim of the pot. I do this because 
the flowers will emerge from the base of 
the plant, and if the plant is potted above 
the rim of the pot then the flower spikes 
will not be obstructed by the top of the pot 
when they emerge, but will conveniently 


grow over the rim and lay on the rim, the 
trim of the pot will support them. 
Promenaea flower spikes tend not to be 
strong and need this support. Supporting 
the flower spikes in this way serves to dis- 
play the flowers much better also. 

Have suitable shelving — As previously 
noted, Promenaea flowers tend to lay on 
the top or over the top of the rim of the pot. 
Often to directly look at or into a flower 
you will have to pick the pot up from the 
shelf and hold it at eye level. Therefore in 
my Orchid house I have built an elevated 
wooden shelving rack for the promenaeas. 
This shelving rack sits on the regular metal 
mesh shelf, (the which is 500cm from the 
floor.) The lowest level of the Promenaea 
shelving is 500cm above the metal mesh, 
(this means that the lowest level of the rack 
is one meter from the ground.) This places 
all the plants more or less at eye height. 
My shelving has five levels, each level is 
170cm wide and each shelf is 90cm higher 
than the lower shelf. My shelving is one 
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Promenaea Florafest Gold (xanthina x Samsu) 


meter long, (but it can be any length you 
like). 

On top of the regular metal mesh shelv- 
ing and under the tiered Promenaea shelv- 
ing, I have placed some shallow plastic 
trays that fill with the access water used to 
water the plants. Also under the rack and 
towards the front where you stand to view 
and tend the plants, I have placed some 
well-developed ferns. Both the ferns and 
the water trays help to supply humidity 
that rises to the plants above. 


The Promenaea House 


Water and fertilise well — I tend to 
water the plants daily if the temperature is 
over 30 degrees C. If it between 20 degrees 
C and 30 degrees C, I usually water two 
times a week. In winter, if the highest daily 
temperature is less than 20 degrees, I water 
about once every two weeks — I keep the 
plants on the dry side in the colder winter 
months, I fertilise every Saturday morn- 
ing, using usually Aquasol or something 
similar, mixed of course at half strength. (I 
use this fertiliser for most of my orchids 
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including cymbidiums.) 

Most of my promenades are seedlings; I 
have a few mericlones and a few species. 
My  promenaeas_ flower between 
November and March each year. I find 
them very easy to grow, and an interesting 
diversion interest for when the cymbidi- 
ums are finished and when the Sarcochilus 
are closing down for the year. | 

Dr. John Snedden 
Launceston, Tasmania 
Email: snedden2 @bigpond.net.au 
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Sex and Death 
dney Tropical 


by Peter Weston 


| aes that commercial television gives 
us a finger on the collective pulse of 
humanity. Turn on the T.V. after dinner 
these days and there is a fair probability 
that you will be confronted by the por- 
trayal of either sex or violent death, or 
both. If an advertisement is running, then 
sex, or at least the promise of it, can be 
expected, but the program itself is more 
likely to feature someone’s untimely 
demise. Dramatists and despots have 
known for millennia that death provides 
great entertainment, and advertisers real- 
ized long ago that nothing sells a product 
better than the lure of sex. You have to 
conclude that people are obsessed with sex 
and death. Or, as evolutionary psycholo- 
gists might put it, we are obsessively inter- 
ested in increasing the quality or quantity 
of sex that we get and delaying our own, 
inevitable death. 

Biologists think there are fundamental 
reasons why this is so: death and sexual 
reproduction are two of the most important 
evolutionary processes. They are the very 
stuff of Darwinian natural selection. We 
like sex because our ancestors enjoyed it. 
Animals who didn’t like sex tended, on 
average, to be the parents of fewer children 
than those who did like it. Heritable 
aspects of sexual enjoyment have there- 
fore tended to be propagated at the 
expense of “sexual dysfunction”. We are 
thus the latest examples of a long line of 
sexual athletes. Our aversion to death is 
the flip side of sexual desire. People’s 
extraordinary will to live can be explained 
as the evolutionary consequence of having 
ancestors who didn’t want to die. Animals 
with suicidal tendencies didn’t survive 
long enough to become ancestors as often 
as those that strove to live and reproduce. 
So we are also the latest examples of a long 
line of survivors. 

This argument is a crude one in that it 
concentrates only on the quantity, not 
quality, of reproduction. But sex gives us 
the opportunity to link our genes to others 
that we perceive to be of superior quality. 
For example, people and other animals 
tend to prefer potential mates who possess 
desirable physical and mental characteris- 
tics. An evolutionary explanation for this 
preference is that by linking its genes to 
those of an adaptively superior individual, 
an animal will increase the probability that 
its own genes, including those responsible 
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Dracula vampira (photo Jaime Plaza) 


for the ability to recognize superior indi- 
viduals, will survive and flourish. Parental 
“investment” in children ensures a trade- 
off between quality and quantity of sex, 
especially in species like Homo sapiens in 
which that investment includes substantial 
child-rearing “costs”. 

So what does this anthropocentric theo- 
rizing have to do with plants? Quite a lot, 
actually. Plants have sex too, but we call it 
pollination. In fact, plants are far more 
sexually explicit than we are. Take their 
sexual organs, for instance. Most flowers 
display their male sexual organs (anthers) 
in the lewdest way imaginable, obscenely 
exerted beyond their petals. And many 
plants are completely indiscriminate in the 
way that they dispense their male gametes. 
Most of us go about our everyday lives 
blissfully unaware that we are swimming 
in a sea of male sex cells — the pollen 
grains of wind-pollinated plants. The 
female parts of most flowers (pistils) are 
often disgracefully immodest too, protrud- 
ing even more prominently than the 
anthers. In choice of sexual partners, 
plants are often utterly promiscuous, bear- 
ing “babies” (seeds) fathered by distant 
relatives, siblings and themselves, all at 


in the 
Centre 


the same time. Since most plants are bisex- 
ual, they can simultaneously sire other 
plants’ children too. However, some plants 
are far more selective, concentrating on 
the quality, not the quantity of their sexual 
reproduction. Many bisexual plants have 
complex genetic mechanisms that prevent 
them from fathering their own children or 
the children of close relatives, thus mini- 
mizing the harmful genetic effects of 
inbreeding in their progeny. 

As essentially immobile organisms, 
plants require sex aids in order to “meet” 
potential mates. While plants such as 
grasses rely on inanimate aids like wind to 
carry their pollen to mates, most plants 
exploit animals as pollen vectors. Plants 
often “buy” these sexual services by 
“offering” tangible rewards to attract their 
pollinators. Although nectar and pollen are 
the most commonly offered rewards, some 
plants, and especially some orchids, pro- 
duce a diverse range of desirable, col- 
lectible substances to lure their pollinators. 
These include oils, starchy or protein-rich 
granules and fragrant chemicals. Yet other 
plants (and again, orchids figure most 
prominently here) offer the semblance of 
tangible rewards, such as food, brood sites 
or even sex, but fail to deliver anything of 
use to their pollinators. These “deceptive” 
flowers mimic items that their pollinators 
find desirable, such as nectar- or pollen- 
bearing flowers, edible fungi, items of 
prey and even sexual partners. 

As well as having sex, plants also die, as 
any unsuccessful horticulturalist can tell 
you. Moreover, death is just as important a 
selective process for plants as it is for ani- 
mals. Consider, for example, mortality in 
Orchis maculata, a British native ground 
orchid. Charles Darwin estimated that in a 
single season, a mature plant could pro- 
duce 186,300 tiny seeds. If every one of 
these germinated and reached reproduc- 
tive maturity, they would cover an acre of 
land. Darwin calculated that if all of these 
plants were similarly fecund and all seeds 
grew to maturity, the second generation 
would cover the island of Anglesea. The 
third generation “would nearly ... clothe 
with one uniform green carpet the entire 
surface of the land throughout the globe”. 
In reality, only a minute subset of “plant 
babies” ever succeeds in reaching adult- 
hood. But only three of the first generation 
of seedlings would have to grow and sur- 
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COOL FLOWERING 
ORCHIDS THROUGHOUT 


THE YEAR 
by Ross Macdonald 


Ross Macdonald is a highly respected orchid 
grower and photographer from the North Island 
of New Zealand. This volume is devoted to cool 
growing orchid genera, which are easy to culti- 
vate in New Zealand and southern Australia. 
Growers in tropical areas should’ not be dis- 
couraged, as many of these orchids are indeed 
adaptable and will grow in a range of climates. 
Andy Easton has written the foreword. Ross has 
devoted the first few pages of the book to cul- 
tural hints, which are down to earth and give 
practical information on the basics of orchid cultivation. 


COOL FLOWERING 


ORCHIDS 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


ROSS MACDONALD 


Basically this is a pictorial book with over 300 full colour photographs, covering a 
similar number of orchid species and hybrids. The quality of both the photographs 
and the colour reproduction is impressive. All of the orchids have been captured using 
available sunlight and there is no flash photography. There is a wide range of orchid 
genera covered with particular emphasis placed on cymbidiums, dendrobiums, 
laelias, masdevallias, the Odontoglossum alliance and Paphiopedilum. 


The photographs are arranged in four chapters, referring on their main blooming sea- 
son. The use of seasons ensures the text is also applicable to growers in the northern 
hemisphere. 


This inexpensive book is exceptional value and importantly is written by someone 
who knows and grows these orchids. | thoroughly recommend this book to orchid 
growers, as it will be of great value to both novice and experienced enthusiasts. 
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MORE FLOWERING 
ORCHIDS 
THROUGHOUT 


THE YEAR 
by Ross Macdonald 


This is the sister volume to Cool Flowering 
Orchids throughout the Year. It is in the same 
format and style as the previous book, but also 
includes some genera that would require arti- 
ficial heating in cooler climates. This volume 
covers a further 314 orchid species and 
hybrids with 344 colour plates. Both texts are 
highly recommend to all orchid fanciers; par- 
ticularly newcomers who wish to see an array 
of delightful flowers that they could grow. 


® MORE FLOWERING 


ORCHIDS 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
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WHAT ORCHID IS 


THAT? 
Edited by Alec Pridgeon 


The orchid is one of the most passion- 
ately cultivated flowers world-wide, and 
for centuries it has been a symbol for 
the exotic and mysterious in the human 
imagination. As the brilliant photo- 
graphs in this book show, the shapes, 
hues and textures of many of these 
extraordinary flowers continue to pro- 
duce a shock of wonder in the viewer. 


This book will delight everyone, from | / 
the gardener with a casual interest in . > i 
orchids, to the confirmed enthusiast. It : | 
takes in a wide spectrum of orchid “BVER 1100 SECES TLERTRATED AND IDENTIFIED 
genera and more than 1100 species ES SEE AS 

common in cultivation, presented by 
an international team of experts. 


 eeirtp aT 
ALEC PRIDGEON 


The first section, by the General Editor, Alec Pridgeon, introduces orchid habitat, distri- 
bution, names and classification, hybrids, pollination, how to grow orchids and control 
pests and diseases, and orchid conservation. 

The alphabetical section, “Orchids A-Z”, includes descriptions, names and synonyms, 
geographic distribution, notes on culture, and photographs drawn from collections 
around the world, showing the bestknown species in cultivation. 


Whether you are buying, growing or just looking, this is the ultimate guide to orchids. 


304 pages, colour. 
$4 3 3. 
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Lycaste 
Orch ids Soret Br Saha 
A.F.W. Alcorn 


lycaste orchids are easy to grow, and 
they produce flowers that range from the 
beautiful to the bizarre. No book previ- 
ously has provided detailed cultural 
requirements of the Lycaste, and this 
book should fill that gap, and encour- 
age new growers to take up the cultiva- 
tion of this beautiful genus. A section on 
hybridising contains valuable informa- 
tion on inheritance and genetics that will 
benefit any hybridiser, not just the grow- 
er of Lycastes, as well as helpful hints on 
how to avoid pitfalls in your hybridising 
program. 


Michael Hallett, a friend of Fred Alcorn 
for a number of years, co-wrote this book with Fred and has completed it posthu- 
mously. He has a background in genetics, research and botany, and a passion for 


lants, especially orchids. 
237 oan es and B&W. - Ou OUR DISCOUNT PRICE PRICE $122.2, 
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Cultivation and Hybridisation 


A, F. W. Alcorn 


SARCOCHILUS 
ORCHIDS OF f Sem 


AUSTRALIA Y 
Walter T. Upton 


Sarcochilus Orchids of Australia is the 
first book to cover all aspects of species 
of the genus Sarcochilus. Compact 
plants of great floral beauty with ease of 
culture, they are mostly cool to cold 
growing, requiring limited space, and for 
these reasons are quickly becoming the 
orchid of the future. 


The book gives each individual species 
a separate entry, with information on its 
history, synonyms, distribution, habitat, 
cultivation and hybrids, along with a 
drawing showing the main parts of the 
plant and flower, plus a colour plate pro- 
viding an easy means of identification. 


WALTER T, UPTON 


Hybridising, including intergenerics, is dealt with in detail - most registered hybrids 
being accompanied by a colour plate. Other chapters include pollination, seed rais- 
ing and cultural information for the home grower. 


This is Walter T. Upton’s third book and is a companion to his very popular and 
informative Dendrobium Orchids of Australia. 


119 pages, colour OR OURDISCOUNT PRICE PRICE $30.75, 


and B&W. 
‘was was $39:55 RRP (Ind. GST) RRP (Incl, GST) stosucemo mous 


Subscribe now to the 


Australian - 
Orchid Review 


Australia’s premier orchid 
magazine covering all genera 


For six, twelve or eighteen issues of 
Australian Orchid Review, fill in the form opposite 
and post in now together with your payment. 


=] GROWING 
‘| PHALAENOPSIS 


| James Neal 


} This book is essential reading and reference 
| for any person who grows, or is intending to 
grow, Phalaenopsis. 


Jim, in a simple and easily understood style, 
explains and elaborates on light conditions, 
| watering, temperatures, fertilisers, pests and 
diseases. 


Explanations of the way Phalaenopsis are 
named and the implications of growing seed- 
lings, illustrate some of the more difficult 
ideas for the layman to understand. 


The colour photography illustrates beautifully 
the topics under discussion and the orchid 
names are supplied, where necessary, as a caption. 


The illustrations drawn oun s son Jamie are pertinent and succinct and make the sub- 
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56 pages, colour a B&W. 
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INTRODUCING . 


CATTLEYAS 
Noni J. Mammatt < 


Noni Mammatt’s fascination with the 
Cattleya Alliance, their most beautiful | _ 
blooms and extensive range of colour | 4 
combinations, has prompted Noni to 
share the results of her own trials in suc- 
cessfully growing and flowering all types 
of this most beautiful genus under shade- 
house conditions in the city of Perth in 
Western Australia. She hopes that as a 
result of her writing some new growers, as 
well as the experienced growers of other 
orchid genera, may be encouraged to | 
introduce the Cattleya Alliance into their | 
collections. 


24 pages, B&W. 


COURDISCOUNT PRICE DISCOUNT PRE $16.0, 
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ORCHIDS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


A Guide to Selection 


and Cultivation 
Allison and Mark Webb 


“Orchids for Beginners” is for those just 
starting out in orchids. It provides informa- 
tion about choosing orchids best suited to 
your conditions and how to grow them. 
| There is advice on what to look for when 
f choosing plants to avoid some common 
traps and the expense of losing plants 
unsuited to your conditions. The essential 
basics of cultivation for beginners are cov- 
ered _ potting media, mounting plants, 
repotting and deflasking as well as choos- 
ing locations and building bushhouses. 
There are suggestions for growing in country areas as well as indoors. The plant 
descriptions offer slogestones st plants to choose from as well as introducing some of 
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1. Cool Flowering Orchids 
Throughout the Year 


Mail Order 
bookshop 


. More Flowering Orchids. 
Throughout the Year 


. What Orchid Is That? 
order for m 


‘ Lycaste Orchids 
Postage Zones 


. Sarcochilus Orchids of Australia 


| A Australia, New Zealand 
and Oceania 


| (Quoted A$ Dollars) 


R_ Rest of World 
(Quoted US$ Dollars) 


. Growing Phalaenopsis at Home 


= A$13.75 A$11.80+ A$3.00 =A$14.80 
(Incl. GST) (Incl. GST) = US$9.75 
= A$7.15 A$6.60+ A$3.00 =A$9.60 
(Incl. GST) (Incl, GST) = US$6.30 


. Introducing Cattleyas 
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. Orchids for Beginners 
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vive to adulthood for Darwin’s orchid to 
be a winner in the struggle for existence. 

The Botanic Gardens has decided to 
explain these concepts by way of a new 
living exhibition, to open in the Sydney 
Tropical Centre later this year, entitled, 
simply, “Sex and Death”. The plant groups 
that were thought to illustrate these ideas 
best, and would provide visually appealing 
displays, were orchids and carnivorous 
plants. We chose orchids to exemplify 
plant sex because no other family shows 
such a diverse range of highly specialized 
pollination systems. The idea of illustrat- 
ing death with a display of living plants 
seems like a contradiction in terms and this 
side of natural selection is obviously much 
more of an interpretational challenge for 
us. Carnivorous plants seemed like the 
most obvious choice — we don’t want our 
plants to die but we do hope they will dis- 
patch a few hapless insects along the way. 

The displays will be grouped around 
four themes: seduction, co-operation, 
deception and death, each with its own 
characteristic plants, accessories, signage 
and slogans. Seduction (“beauty can be its 
own reward”) will feature orchid hybrids — 
plants that rely on people for all of their 
needs, including sex (their pollinators are 
orchid breeders), birth (their seedlings 
need to be germinated in sterile flasks of 
nutrient agar), their growing environment 
(orchid nurseries) and dispersal (local and 
international trade). These are the plants 
that most people think of as typical orchids 
— Cymbidium, Cattleya, Dendrobium, 
Phalaenopsis and Vanda plants with large, 
colourful, often long-lasting, waxy or 
frilly flowers. 

Co-operation (“you scratch my back, 
T’ll scratch yours”) will feature orchid 
species that offer tangible rewards to their 
pollinators, including some of the most 
spectacular orchids still found in the wild. 
While some of these, such as the South and 
Central American Cattleya species, are 
“normal”. flowers in that they provide nec- 
tar rewards, others are amongst the most 
bizarre flowers imaginable. My favorite is 
the genus Coryanthes, all species of which 
are pollinated by male euglossine bees. 
These bees visit the strongly scented flow- 
ers to forage for fragrant chemicals exuded 
by part of the waxy, slippery, bucket- 
shaped labellum. The bees store the chem- 
icals, along with others that they have 
gathered, in specialized cavities in their 
hind legs. No-one knows why. A foraging 
bee eventually slips into the bucket, which 
is filled with a slimy, clear liquid that drips 
from two glands above it. To escape, the 
bee has to swim to the other side of its 
“pool” and struggle out under the column, 
first depositing on the stigma any pollen it 
has accumulated from a_ previous 
encounter with a Coryanthes flower, then 
picking up a new pollen package before 
departing. 


Coryanthes leucocorys — full flower (photo Jaime Plaza) 


Deception (“prepare to be conned”) will 
feature deceptive orchid species, most of 
which mimic food sources of one kind or 
another. While many beautiful orchids 
belong here, including all of the wild 
species of Phalaenopsis, Cymbidium and 
Vanda, and many of the dendrobiums, so 
to do some sinister, foul and genuinely 
sexy orchids. The award for most putrid 
will go easily to fly-pollinated carrion 


Coryanthes leucocorys — gland (photo Jaime 
Plaza) 
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mimics in the genus Bulbophyllum, one of 
which has been described as “smelling like 
a herd of dead elephants”. My favourite 
though is the genus Dracula, and espe- 
cially its most eye-catching species, 
Dracula vampira, with its large, dangling, 
green and black, evil-looking flowers. 
These orchids are pollinated by female 
flies that are attracted to the bobbling, 
white, mushroom-shaped labellum, which 
mimics the flies’ fungal brood sites. 
Death (“Enter the dark side”) is the 
showcase for our carnivorous plants, 
including various kinds of pitcher plants, 
sundews, bladderworts and flytraps. The 
best known, and most sinister looking, is 
the Venus Flytrap, Dionaea muscipula, 
with its spiky, folding leaves like mini 
“iron maidens”. These possess sensitive 
hairs that trigger them to close when 
tripped by unsuspecting insects. The leaves 
secrete insect-attracting nectar that doubles 
as a digestive fluid, attracting, and then dis- 
solving, insects. All carnivorous plants 
grow in boggy, nutrient-poor soils, for 
which carnivory is a superb adaptation. 
(An edited version of this article was 
first published in The Gardens issue 
Number 65.) a 


Peter Weston 

Principal Research Scientist 
National Herbarium of 

New South Wales 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney NSW 
Email: 

peter.weston @rbgsyd.nsw.gov.au 
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The Good Old Days 


by Brian Milligan 


ver a century ago (in 1893) an 

English orchid grower and journal- 
ist, Frederick Boyle, wrote a book called 
About Orchids: A Chat, in which he 
described the way in which various 
orchid species were collected from the 
wild and imported into Britain. Boyle’s 
aim was to dispel the myth that orchids 
were incredibly expensive and difficult 
to grow. He pointed out that orchid 
prices had fallen because steamships 
were replacing the slower sailing ships, 
and that orchid growing was therefore 
no longer the preserve of the fabulously 
wealthy. Of course, it helped if you were 
rich! 

Although man-made hybrids were 
known in Boyle’s day, they were not 
commonly available until the develop- 
ment of sterile seed-raising techniques 
(flasking) in the 1920s. Most of the 
readily available orchids a century ago 
were species or naturally occurring 
hybrids — it was estimated that there 
were 1500-2000 species (including vari- 
eties) in cultivation at that time. Boyle 
remarked that this was “a startling fig- 
ure, which almost justifies the belief of 
those who hold that no others worth 
growing will be found in countries 
already explored.” We now believe that 
there are at least 30,000 orchid species 
distributed throughout the world! 

In 1893 the big nurseries such as 
those of Rollisson (Twickenham), 
Veitch (Chelsea), Low (Clapton) and 
Sander (St. Albans) were major suppli- 
ers of species orchids in Britain. But the 
best bargains could be obtained at the 
auction rooms of Stevens or Protheroe 
and Morris in London. It was there that 
shipments of orchids, freshly arrived 
from overseas, were sold. Boyle’s list of 
those present at an auction included “a 
duke, ... some clergymen, gentry of 
every rank, the recognised agents of the 
great cultivators, and, of course, the rep- 
resentatives of the large trading firms.” 
He observed that “orchids sell best in 
Spring, when they have months of light 
and sun before them in which to recover 
from the effects of a long sea voyage 
and uncomfortable quarters ... the buyer 
must make them grow strong before the 
dark days of an English winter are upon 
him; and every month that passes weak- 
ens his chances.” 

The first large shipments of orchids 


introduced to Britain were on behalf of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Wealthy amateurs such as the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire followed suit, and 
then the big nurseries, sensing there was 
money to be made. These nurseries 
employed “travellers” (collectors), 
whom they sent to almost every part of 
the world. It was a risky business — 
financially to the nurserymen, person- 
ally to the collectors. Even if the collec- 
tor managed to escape being killed by a 
tiger, speared by a native or bitten by a 
snake, his greatest danger was probably 
being stung by a mosquito! There were 
no inoculations against yellow fever, 
typhoid, cholera etc. in those days, and 
in Boyle’s words “the fever, of various 
sorts, comes regularly as Sunday” to the 
collector. Among the collectors of the 
famous nurseryman Frederick Sander, 
Falkenberg perished at Panama, 
Klaboch in Mexico, Schroeder in Sierra 
Leone, Arnold on _ the Orinoco 
(Venezuela), Digance in Brazil, Brown 
in Madagascar and Endres at Rio Hacha. 
Even more unfortunate perhaps was the 
collector sent to Madagascar to find 
birds and butterflies. He fired a shot at a 
native idol, and was promptly soaked in 
oil by the local priests and barbecued on 
their altar! 

Some idea of the difficulties and costs 
involved can be obtained from Boyle’s 
description of the importation of 
Odontoglossum crispum from 
Colombia. “Those who seek her make 
Bogota their headquarters.” To reach the 
desired broad-petalled variety the col- 
lector had to make his way ten days to 
the south along mule tracks. He then 
‘hired’ a tract of mountain clothed with 
timber, presumably from the chief of the 
local tribe. Next he hired some natives, 
“20,50 or 100 as circumstances advise”, 
and set them to work to cut down all the 
trees, while he built a wooden bench on 
which to sort and dry the orchids found 
growing on those trees. Each tree held, 
on average, five plants of 
Odontoglossum crispum and up to 50 
plants of “comparatively worthless” O. 
gloriosum. When the plants had been 
cleaned and dried, they were tied to 
sticks with copper wire and these sticks 
were then nailed across wooden boxes 
for transport. It was well known that, if 
the orchids were to travel well, they had 
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to be kept separate and dry, otherwise 
they would rot. The boxes were then 
loaded onto mules for the ten-day return 
trip to Bogota, followed by another six 
days by mule trail to reach Honda on the 
Magdalena River. Next the boxes were 
transferred to the deck of a flat-bot- 
tomed steamer for the trip to Savanilla 
on the coast. During the river trip the 
boxes were covered with blankets, 
which were kept wet in an effort to keep 
the plants cool in the tropical lowland 
heat. Eventually the boxes were loaded 
onto a Royal Mail steamer for the ocean 
voyage back to Britain. 

No wonder orchids were expensive! 
And who are we to criticise the South 
Americans for cutting down their 
forests? As Boyle wrote “If we estimate 
that a good tree has been felled for every 
three scraps of Odontoglossum which 
are now established in Europe, that will 
be no exaggeration. And for many years 
past, they have been arriving by hun- 
dreds of thousands annually!” 

Plant losses during transport were 
expected to be high. Boyle described the 
reaction of Frederick Sander when 
40,000 plants of Miltoniopsis vexillaria 
arrived in London — ‘he hugged himself 
with delight when 3000 proved to have 
trace of vitality.’ He could probably 
have made a profit if only 300 had sur- 
vived. By contrast Benedict Roezl was 
almost ruined when only two plants sur- 
vived out of his shipment of 27,000 
plants of Masdevallia schlimii. Each of 
these plants sold at auction for 40 
guineas but the cost of freight alone on 
shipments of this size was in the order of 
£500. 

Fortunately the advent of efficient 
means of raising both species and 
hybrid orchids from seed gradually 
reduced the demand for wild-collected 
plants. And more recently CITES has 
halted the importation of species 
orchids from all but a few countries. 
Many exotic and Australian orchid 
species, raised from seed, are now avail- 
able from Australian nurseries. In most 
instances, because they have been bred 
from selected parents, they will have 
larger and more colourful flowers that 
the average bush-collected species. 

Brian Milligan 
North Balwyn, Victoria 


BOOK REVIEW 


Orchids: Cultivation, Propagation and 
Varieties 
by David P. Banks 


ISBN: 1 74045 423 5 

Murdoch Publishing; 2005; 224 pages; 
Softcover, 280mm x 216mm 

Available from Florilegium 

(email: florileg@ozemail.com.au) 

and Orchidaceous Books 
(www.orchidaceousbooks.com.au) 
RRP AUD$39.50 


Generally speaking, orchid books are 
not read cover to cover. They are essen- 
tially works of reference, either scientific, 
cultural or a combination of both, and the 
user will normally open the book in search 
of specific information about some aspect 
of orchid research or cultivation. 

However, in the case of David P. Banks’ 
most recent book, Orchids: Cultivation, 
Propagation and Varieties, I set out to read 
it in its entirety, from front to back, to gain 
an appreciation of the book as a complete 
work, rather than a fragmented series of 
pieces of information. It was a worthwhile 
exercise. 

David’s informal, almost conversa- 
tional writing style makes ‘for easy read- 
ing, and I was quickly drawn in by both the 
content and the insightful treatment of the 
various topics. David’s grasp of all matters 
orchidaceous is clearly evident throughout 
this book. He brings a fresh and original 
perspective to the subject at hand, be it a 
discussion on the flowering habits of ter- 
restrial orchids, or the best way to divide 
and propagate a cymbidium. On every 
page there are interesting and instructive 
details and new ideas, and clearly David 
has avoided the rehashing of previously 
published information so prevalent in 
other books of this kind. I have heard him 
described as the world’s most enthusiastic 
orchid grower, and the range of topics cov- 
ered here strongly supports such a view. 

A look at the contents page reveals the 
subjects covered in this book. Basically, 
the book is divided into three parts, with 
each part split into various related topics. 
Part 1, The Nature of Orchids, broadly 
covers the scientific and natural history 
aspects of orchid growing, with such top- 
ics as Plant Structure, Pollination, 
Understanding Orchid Names, The 
History of Orchid Cultivation, The 
Geography of | Orchids, — Orchid 
Conservation, and so on. Each of these 
chapters contains basic information about 
the subject as it relates to hobbyist orchid 
growers. Of course, for each of these top- 
ics an entire book could be written, but the 
object here is to provide an overview 
rather than a fully comprehensive treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, David has the ability 
to present information in a concise and 


understandable manner, but at the same 
time make it accessible to both the experi- 
enced grower and the novice. Just reading 
about the history of orchids in cultivation, 
for example, whets the appetite for a fuller 
discussion on this fascinating subject, and 
the old black and white photo on page 23 
of an early orchid collecting expedition 
really does excites the imagination. 

In Part 2, Cultivation and Care, all the 
essentials of orchid culture are covered, 
again with each topic forming a mini- 
chapter. Starting with such subjects as 
growing orchids indoors or as garden 
plants, shadehouse and glasshouse culture 
of orchids, and temperature requirements, 
David moves onto the basic cultural tech- 
niques of watering and fertilising, dividing 
and repotting, choice of potting media and 
managing pests and diseases. Growing 
orchids in hanging baskets or as slab plants 
are also covered, as are methods of propa- 
gation. The appendix on pages 212 ands 
213 provides a valuable adjunct, with a 
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Propagation and 
Varieties 


checklist of jobs to be undertaken at vari- 
ous times of the year. The table on page 54, 
Temperature Requirements for Orchids, 
contains the only real errors I could find in 
the text, where the suggested summertime 
maximums and minimums appear to be 
somewhat awry. 


The focus of the cultural information 


contained here is clearly directed towards 
growing orchids under Australian condi- 
tions, and apart from several references to 
“fall” rather than autumn, and “faucet” 
rather than tap, enthusiasts in this country 
will appreciate the fact. Most general 
orchid books available are written for 
northern hemisphere growers, and some of 
the cultural considerations are at odds with 
our experience and conditions. The princi- 
ples of cultivation set out here will be of 
great value to local growers. 

The third and largest part of the book, 
the Orchid Directory, comprises a listing 
of orchid genera, with selected species 
used to illustrate each genus. Arranged 
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alphabetically, but also in groups of related 
genera, this section provides a general 
description of the main features of interest 
in each case, including some botanical 
information, as well as specific cultural 
details. In the case of most of the major 
genera of cultivated orchids, both species 
and hybrids are covered, and the reader is 
provided with an excellent sense of the 
variation within these groups. Keeping in 
mind a general orchid book such as this 
cannot possibly cover each genus in its 
entirety, David succeeds in providing a 
remarkably detailed overview of many of 
the world’s orchid groups. In the interests 
of consistency, I expect the heading for 
Dendrobium should have read 
“Dendrobium and Related Genera”, in 
keeping with the other major groups. 

To this point I have made no mention of 
the photography. In a word, the pictures 
are superb, as you would expect from one 
of Australia’s best orchid photographers. 
David’s pictures form more than just an 
accompaniment to the text; they are an 
integral and spectacular part of the book, 
especially those pictures used to illustrate 
Part 3, the Orchid Directory. David’s jour- 
neys both within and outside Australia 
have given him access to a remarkable 


range of plants in many nurseries and pri- 
vate collections, and he has certainly made 
the most of these opportunities. David’s 
own photographs make up around 65% of 
the total, with the balance selected by the 
publishers, mainly from Global Book 
Photo Agency. I do question the use of 
some of these pictures, for in a number of 
cases they seem to be used simply as 
fillers, and to my mind are a waste. Why, 
for example, are there full page shots of 
Phalaenopsis flowers on pages 7,8, 34, 40 
and 84 (7 & 84 are shockers to boot), and 
elsewhere some of the smaller pictures are 
just as meaningless. Compare these to 
such beautiful shots as the Thelymitra on 
page 30, the Stanhopea on page 77 or the 
Dendrobium on page 132, and you wonder 
why they didn’t just let David provide all 
the photos. The same book has been pub- 
lished in Europe under the title of Orchids 
At Home and through Timber Press in the 
United States as a hardcover edition as The 
Orchid Grower’s Companion. 

Appealing in design, logical in layout, 
and containing a wealth of information 
and many wonderful photographs, David 
Banks’ new book Orchids: Cultivation, 
Propagation and Varieties can be recom- 
mended to all orchid enthusiasts. It has 
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been interesting to watch the trajectory of 
David’s literary career over the past few 
years, and with the degree of sophistica- 
tion and professionalism he demonstrates 
here, it is clear he is now a seasoned 
author. Whether you are a long-term 
grower or just a beginner, this book is a 
must for your library. Do yourself a favour 
and pick up a copy before they run out. 
Michael Harrison 
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Australian Natives 


The native orchid flowering season 
continues but there is a change from 
mainly Dendrocoryne to Sarcanthinae. We 
now see crystalline white blooms of 
Sarcochilus hartmannii, red-splattered 
S. fitzgeraldii with the vanilla scent of 
S. falcatus filling the air. A number of 
other species also bloom at this time 
continuing to show the huge diversity of 
Australian natives. 

Breeders gave achieved some really 
breath-taking colour combinations with 
Sarcanthinae — deep blood red, mauve- 
blue, icy pastel green and gold among 
other hues. The colours have really been 
intensified in many crosses. Some of the 
markings and flower shapes are intriguing. 
The hybrids have proven the way to get the 
colours of the hard or impossible to main- 
tain species into plants which are easier to 
grow. The influence of S. hartmannii 
means there are long racemes with plenty 
of lowers which are well displayed. 

If hybrids aren’t your thing, who can 
look at the crystalline-white blooms of a 
well grown Sarcochilus hartmannii and 
not want to grow one of their own? Well, 
many of these are easy orchids to grow if 
you understand their few basic needs. 
Understanding the natural habitat of the 
species is important because the come 
from a wide range of areas and some are 
very sensitive to growing conditions. 
Sarcanthinae are in active growth most of 
the year. This can be seen as green roots 
tips. Light applications of fertiliser can be 
continued all year. These orchids need to 
be protected from the cold as well as low 
humidity and over bright sunlight. Just as 
important as good humidity is air move- 
ment. Still conditions allow fungal spores 
to settle and the thick leaves are very sus- 
ceptible to damage, However, air move- 
ment lowers humidity so it is a balancing 
act to get things right. This is particularly 
important as we are threatened with yet 
another long, hot and dry summer this year 
with continuing water restrictions in many 
areas. Ponds and tubs of water in the bush- 
house help as do foliage plants. 

Watering plants to often leaches out 
nutrients and waterlogs pots. Misting the 
floor of the growing area during the day is 
a god way to keep humidity up, but not 
many growers will have the water to spare, 
or, if they do their conscience about the 
wastage should deter them. Try thick 
mulch that will stay damp during the day. 
Gravel is good if you are worried about 
bark mulch harbouring pests and breaking 
down to sludge. creating a shadier, pro- 
tected area for your more sensitive plants 
is another option. 

These plants are quite sensitive to frost 
and temperatures below freezing despite 


some species being subjected to extreme 
conditions in their natural habitat. They 
grow in protected niches and miss the 
extremes. 

Some of the epiphytic Sarcanthinae 
grow better on a live host such as citrus 
trees. Be sure to check out the surrounds 
and don’t kill the tree by tying the plant on 
with non-perishable material and ring- 
barking it! Water and fertiliser needs of 
these plants are the same as any others and 
may need special consideration to keep 
them moist. And don’t use trees that shed 
their bark or leaves! 

Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii is a plant that 
needs shaded, protected conditions. It 
occurs naturally beside watercourses, 
often on steep mountainsides, in northern 
New South Wales and _ southern 
Queensland. These areas are damp at all 
times and heavily shaded, but sunlight — 
typically morning — breaks trough the 
canopy to spotlight the plants for at least a 
short time each day. There is quite a tem- 
perature range, just above freezing in win- 
ter to over 40°C in summer but the streams 
and the moss that covets the rocks they 
grow on, provide microclimates. 

Sarcochilus hartmannii is easily grown 
as it comes from harsher locations than 
many might think. The readily accessible 
plants in the wild were collected long ago 
but those that remain perch just back from 
he edge of cliff tops, This species is best 
known from the volcanic structures of the 
rim of the Mt. Warning volcano. The 
plants can be subjected to blasts of sum- 
mer heat and chilling winter winds but 
they cling to crevices where there is pro- 
tection and moisture. The roots may run 
for metres through the grass. These sights 
have perfect drainage and it is root rot that 
this species is most susceptible to. 

Sarcochilus ceciliae has narrow leaves 
and its appearance suggests the harsher cli- 
mate in which it is found. This is more an 
inland plant from open eucalypt forest 
where it grows on rocky outcrops. The 
temperature range is quite wide and severe 
at times. Again the root system needs good 
drainage. 

Sarcochilus falcatus is an epiphyte of 
rainforest. Its roots run across the trunks 
and branches of moss covered trees from 
southern Queensland to Victoria. It comes 
from cool, damp and protected environ- 
ments — very pleasant places to be in the 
heat of summer. It will not grow in pots. 
This makes it a more difficult subject to 
maintain with reduced water as mounted 
plants have higher water requirements. 
The challenge is for growers to find a 
structure that keep moist enough to grow 
the plant, but not so wet the roots are satu- 
rated and unable to get the air movement. 
Growing appropriate mosses with the 
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plants should help. There are many other 
species of Sarcanthinae but many are sen- 
sitive epiphytes and fare more difficult to 
cultivate. The Sarcanthinae species are 
susceptible to root rots if conditions in cul- 
tivation are not ideal. A plant might be 
growing strongly then suddenly drop its 
leaves and die. These orchids need really 
good drainage so most growers use coarse 
gravel in the mix. Shallow plastic or terra- 
cotta pots are used. The roots of many of 
these plants are a much a feature as the 
leaves (some species don’t even have 
leaves). The roots like to run across the top 
of the media and invade the next pot on the 
bench. Mounted plants can have quite 
extensive root systems so allow plenty of 
room for growth when mounting. 

Along with the Sarcanthinae there will 
be a range of other native orchids in bloom 
now. Some of these are easy to grow and 
add variety to a collection as well as pro- 
vide flowers at a quieter time. 

Of the Cymbidium species, C. madidum 
is the easiest to grow. It will tolerate a well- 
drained cymbidium mix or a dendrobium 
mix with some fine material. A large shal- 
low pot is ideal but it will need to be hung 
to leave room for the pendulous racemes. 
This species comes from moister areas 
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than the others — typically rainforest on the 
eastern side of the ranges between north- 
eastern New South wales and northern 
Queensland. 

The Phauis species are swamp plants. 
They are quite tough and easy to grow 
needing moist media with plenty of humus. 

In warm weather it is important to be sure 
your plants are getting water when they 
need it. Water first thing in the morning or 
in the cool of evening to give the plants time 
to absorb it before the heat of the day. 
Keeping the evaporation rate lower it is a 
more environmentally sensible thing to do, 
and many growers won’t have a choice 
about the time or even day they water. 
Regularly check all misters are working if 
you are still using them and that plants 
haven’t grown and stop water reaching ones 
underneath them. Fertiliser is needed now, 
as this is the major growth time. 

Repotting is best done now. Don’t over- 
pot native orchids and take care not to snap 
off new growths that will be starting as 
they are very brittle. Disinfect any. tools 
and your hands or gloves between plants to 
avoid spreading viruses and other dis- 
eases. (Gloves protect your hands from the 
bark in media that can give them the tex- 
ture of super coarse sandpaper!) 

Fertilise, tidy up and repot and enjoy 
any blooms you may have. | 


Cattleyas 


At last the cold weather has left us and 
this means cattleyas will start to throw a 
few new roots. To help get the plant into 
active mode a few applications of SUPER 
THRIVE with your favourite fertiliser will 
certainly give your plants a boost. If your 
daytime temperature is above 22 degrees 
Celsius, you could fertilise weekly. If 
below, every second week. I would like to 
Start the season with an organic such as 
MAJOR CARP®. 

Watering should be carried out just as 
the plants look dry. When you water, give 
plants a good drench to wash out all of 


those undissolved salts. 

Check plants for scale insects. It is a good 
idea to have a 500ml mist sprayer handy 
with an ECO OIL® solution mixed up in it. 
When you see a small outbreak on a leaf, a 
quick squirt with the oil and that means the 
end of the scale outbreak. This save a a lot 
of time and expense — and safer!! 

Around the end of October you may 
want to remove plants from the glass house 
and grow under shade cloth. This is good 
for the plants, as they love the rain and the 
breezes blowing around the plants. | 


Cymbidiums 

Well, what a season. We have certainly 
seen some outstanding blooms over the last 
few months. I have visited some of the large 
Cymbidium growers around Sydney and the 
Central Coast and the standard of the first 
flowering seedlings was outstanding. Good 
spike habit, good flower counts, and excep- 
tional colours especially the reds and yel- 
lows! So if you want to have plants of this 
calibre now is the time to buy yourself a few 
seedlings, as you may be lucky to hit the 
jackpot with some excellent flowers! 

Well, believe it or not, now is the time to 
start your repotting. The sooner you start 
the better; repot into your favourite brew. 
Bark based mixes still seem to be the most 
popular. Growers are still adding perlite, 
styrene, coconut chips, rice hulls, zeolites 
and whatever meets your fancy. Beware of 
nitrogen draw down. After repotting keep 
the nitrogen up for a little while. To elimi- 
nate this problem, you could top dress with 
a slow release of controlled release fer- 
tiliser. Do this while repotting. This will 
prevent nitrogen draw down, and also give 
your repotted plants a boost. 

After repotting use AUXINONE® to 
encourage new roots. 

Fertilise weekly with a high nitrogen 
fertiliser or use one of the PETERS 
EXCELL hi N for the first six weeks. 
When potting on your seedlings, top dress 
with OSMOCOTE® 5/6 month release 
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with an N.P.K. or around 18-2.6-10. More 
on this next issue. 

With water restrictions you will have to 
water weekly unless you have a good sup- 
ply from your tanks. 

- Watch out for two-spotted mites, If pre- 
sent use PEST OIL® or ECO OIL®. If you 
are a commercial grower you could alter- 
nate ECO OIL® with OMITE®, PYRAN- 
ICA®, VERTIMEC® or MAVRIK®. 


Phalaenopsis 


Spring is now here, but beware, we 
could still have a cold change. Those 
growers who live in the southern states 
should still have their heat turned on. 
Maybe you could turn the thermostat back 
to around 17 degrees Celsius. Day temper- 
atures are still low, but here in Sydney, 
there has been plenty of light. 

Plants are still sending up spikes and 
many are now in bloom. As_ the 
Cymbidium season comes to an end, 
Phalaenopsis as pot plants will take over. 
Most florists that sell Phalaenopsis as pot 
plants, still demand plants with a good 
spike and a good flower count. That is, 
around 15 plus sizable blooms, not little 
spikes, little blooms or blotchy colours. It 
seems the arctic white bloom is still the 
most popular. 

Keep the spikes moving by using 
PETERS GENERAL PURPOSE or 
MERRI FERT. Use weekly at label rate. If 
you have your flowering plants segre- 
gated, you can fertilise your seedlings 
alternately with MAJOR CARP® and 
AQUASOL®. The high nitrogen in the 
AQUASOL® will give the seedlings a 
quick boost. 

Watering can be a little tricky this time 
of the year. Water early in he day, try not to 
wet the blooms, or botrytis spp. spotting 
could end up being a problem. Now is the 
time to watch for bacterial spot. Those 
watery spots can spread at a great rate if 
not treated. HYSAN® seems to be the best 
treatment. Once VIBREX® is available in 
smaller containers, it could be a better 
alternative. (More news on this as it comes 
to hand). Mites seem to be 0 the move a lit- 
tle earlier this year. The best control at the 
moment is ECO OIL®. Be careful as I 
think it could mark open blooms. So far no 
complaints! But be careful!! Two applica- 
tions would be needed seven days apart. 

If plants are not flowering you may need 
to think about repotting. While repotting, 
inspect plants carefully for scale, mealy 
bugs and motes. Many: growers are still 
using DEBCO coarse bark mixed with a 
little PERLITE coarse to super coarse. The 
percentage of perlite varies from grower to 
grower. Some growers are also using Coco 
Peat and Perlite as a ratio of five to one 
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(also bark and perlite). I have heard that 
this mix has varied results, depending on 
environmental humidity. Before changing, 
try a few plants first, in any new mix. Hf 


Paphiopedilum 

A little care is necessary during spring as 
the weather can be quite variable. We gener- 
ally have nice warm days and cool nights — 
ideal conditions for paphs. to begin their 
main growth cycle. 

Repotting was covered fairly comprehen- 
sively in the notes for July/August, however 
a few points are worthy of repetition: 

Paphiopedilums thrive on repotting. it 
should be done every year for best results, no 
matter how happy the plant appears or how 
good the mixture looks. You can only see the 
top of it. 

Don’t overpot. use a pot which will com- 
fortably hold the roots. ‘Squat’ pots (height 
about equal to diameter) are best and drainage 
must be adequate. The base of the plant should 
be just below the surface of the mixture. 

‘Wobbly’ plants should be staked. 

Don’t use Osmocote. It is just great for 
most orchids but paphs. will not grow a good 
root system when it is used. 

Repotting can be continued throughout 
this period — in fact, right up until about 
mid December, or later if you have effective 
cooling. 

Watering should be done as required. If 
the weather is hot and dry you may need to 
water every couple of days; if cool and 
cloudy, once a week may suffice. It is partic- 
ularly important to water in the morning if 
you possibly can. The object is to keep the 
soil temperature up; you can’t achieve this if 
you water late in the day. 

Fertiliser should be given regularly, partic- 
ularly toward the end of this period. It is not 
too much. to water with about half strength 
fertiliser every second or third watering. I 
find it very convenient to use a “Hyponex 
siphon mixer’, which plugs in at the tap end 
of the hose. and sucks the concentrated fer- 
tiliser out of a 20 litre bucket. These are cheap 
and foolproof but they won’t work against a 
lot of back pressure; I use a ‘Gardenia’ water 
breaker, screwed well out, on the end of a 20 
metre hose and have no trouble. 

I have always used Aquasol, supple- 
mented with extra iron, a bit of magnesium 
now and then and Nitrosol which, apart from 
its value as a fertiliser, I believe acts as a wet- 
ting agent. Whilst I never really measure 
anything, the proportions are probably 
about: two teaspoons of Aquasol, one tea- 
spoon of Nitrosol, a pinch of Iron Chelate 
and a few pinches of Epsom Salts all dis- 
solved in about 20 litres of water. This is 
pretty weak, but I use it frequently. 

About the only pests which trouble paphs. 
are scale and mealy bug. These become 


active around early November and it is not a 
bad idea to spray the collection during this 
month as a preventive measure. Malascale 
will clean these up fairly effectively. If you 
feel really heroic, Supracide is very effective. 
Whatever you use, take the appropriate pre- 
cautions otherwise you may clean up the 
family dog, or even yourself. 


Vandaceous 


Watering:— Water daily. Keep the root 
system moist with additional misting if nec- 
essary. 

Light:— Strap leaf vandas and ascocendas 
need 50 to 70% shade. Terete and semi-terete 
about 30%. 

Fertiliser:— Fertilise weekly alternating 
over a four weekly period. 

Wk.l. — Inorganic high nitrogen 
(Campbells B, Aqua feed or Aquasol). 

Wk.2. — Foliar/Trace element (Wuxall 
Foliar). 

Wk.3.— As for Wk.1. 

Wk4. — Organic (Fish Emulsion or 
Nitrosol). 

Pest Control:— Fungicide every six 
weeks with Ridomil MZ WP, Daconil, 
Mancozeb or Wettable Sulphur). 

Use Diazanon, Malathion or Pyrethrum to 
control insect pests. | 
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Summer Specials 
Oncidium Alliance 


All Flowering Size Plants 
Chooge any 6 for $100... 
10 for $155... 15 for $225 
or all 20 for $280 
(All freight free ... in Australia) 


7687 Beallara Marfitch 'Galaxy’ 
5297 Beallara Purple Passion 'Gardenfest' 
7663 Beallara Diana Dunn 'Florafest' 
7566 Brassia Rex ‘Highland’ 
7563 Burrageara Living Fire ‘Glowing Embers’ 
7641 Colmanara Wildcat Florafest' 
7686 Colmanara Wildcat 'Norman' 
8841 Colmanara Wildcat ‘Gold Ring! 
7691 Degamoara Flying High ‘Montezuma’ 
8858 Miltassia Zanzibar ‘Desert Delight' 
5298 Miltoniopsis Emotion ‘Amanda’ 
7579 Odontocidium Mayfair ‘Pure Gold’ 
7569 Odontocidium Bittersweet ‘Shooting Star’ 
8853 Odontocidium Wintergold ‘Crisp & Clear’ 
8868 Odm. Midnight Miracles 'Black Friday’ 
7262 Oncidium Sharry Baby ‘Perfumed Princess’ 
8850 Oncidium Sharry Baby ‘Short Sharry’ 
7684 Oncidium-Twinkle 'Petite Pinkie 
7693 Wilsonara Kolibri ‘Magenta’ 
7662 Wilsonara Tiger Brew ‘Florafest' 

All Easy Growers (Tolerate extreme heat 
& cold) Prolific flowerers (2 to’3 times per year) 


Qur 2005 Summer Catalogue is Now Available 
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BOOKS 


FROM AOR’S 
MAIL ORDER 
BOOKSHOP 


As an added bonus, the 
‘Australian Orchid 
Review” will include, at 
no extra cost, a special 
Christmas card bearing 
your good wishes. 


For book list 
and order 
form see insert 
in centre of 
magazine 


orchidsonline.com.au 


orchidsonline.com.au is now interactive 


ome readers who get around on the net 

may already know of “Orchids 
Online”. This Aussie website has for 
sometime now had a free auction service 
which has become so popular. For those of 
you who do not, you can list your spare 
orchids or other plants here for sale to the 
highest bidder. You have at your disposal a 
wide audience of interested buyers from 
all over Australia and in some cases the 
world! You can of course also become one 
of the interested buyers who are getting in 
on the ever-increasing range of rare and 
exciting plants that go under the virtual 
hammer daily. 

Another popular area of the site has 
been the photo and information pages. 
There are now over 1400 pages, which dis- 
play photos and information about orchids 
from a wide range of contributors from 
around the world. 

The site also has extensive listings of 
Orchid Society information from around 
the world. With contact and meeting infor- 
mation which is kept as up to date as pos- 
sible. Orchid vendor information and 
orchid related business information from 
around the world is also listed. 

One of the problems with the site (espe- 
cially for it’s creator, Steve) has been keep- 
ing up with the virtual flood of contribu- 
tions and requests for information to be 
updated to the site. Quite some time ago it 
was decided to move towards a more 
“interactive” way of keeping the site up to 
date. Steve has been working hard to that 
end for about 12 months now. This has 
been at the expense of keeping the infor- 
mation up to date. 

The hard work has now paid off and 
“interactivity” has arrived (much to 


Steve’s relief). You are all heartily invited 
to have a look at the new interactive area 
of the site. We hope while you are there 
you will add your comments, updates and 
any new information you may have to 
really give the new area a kick-start. 


Society, Nursery and Business Listings 

Societies and business owners espe- 
cially should be aware that to have their 
updated information listed on the new area 
it is necessary for them to come along and 
input their information. The reason for this 
simple, if you put your own information up 
to the site you will then have exclusive 
editing rights to that information from then 
on. 
So if you then have something new to 
say, something to update or something 
new to promote. You can simply revisit the 
site and update it anytime that suits you. 
This can be done as many times as you 
like. The updates appear immediately with 
no further waiting for someone else to do 
it for you. 

So, from now on, your listing only 
depends on you! That’s right...it is only 
ever up to you (or the person you nominate 
within your organization) to login, and 
then submit your information whenever 
you like 24/7 365 days a year (again for 
free I might add) using our simple to use 
content editing form. With a small amount 
of effort, you can place your information 
in front of the 20,000 visitors per month 
who visit this extensive Australian orchid 
resource. 


Photo and information pages 


This new interactivity also is extended 
to those kind souls who are helping with 


the building of the orchid photo and infor- 
mation pages. So if you snap some great 
new species today. You can then spend a 
little time in the evening updating your 
own section of the photos and information 
pages in the way you want it to appear. 
When you are finished, simply click the 
submit button and (subject to you being 
adequately authorized) the new photos or 
information will be instantly available for 
the world to see! 

Instant information update for all new 
information is subject to scrutiny by a 
small team of hard working site modera- 
tors and administrators. Once you have 
convinced the team you are a genuine con- 
tributor you also will be given immediate 
site update privileges. You will understand 
that this is necessary to prevent malicious 
use by some undesirable elements in the 
public arena. Past site contributors will be 
fast tracked to this elevated status so 
please make yourself and your intentions 
known to the team when you sign up for a 
login. The administrator panel will make 
the final decision regarding granting or 
revoking elevated status to all applicants. 


New orchid resource 

It will probably be quite a while before 
this new interactive section is anywhere 
near as extensive in the amount of infor- 
mation contained in the old static pages 
but please visit often and you can partici- 
pate and be a part of the creation of this 

brand new orchid resource! 
Steve Wells 
Orchids Online Web Design 
www.orchidsonline.com.au 
email: 
stevewells@orchidsonline.com.au 


Dark Star Orchids 


FLASKS, SEEDLINGS AND FLOWERING SIZE PLANTS 


Imported from top breeders in Germany, UK and Thailand 
African and Madagascan species 
Paphs, Lycastes, Vandaceous and more 


RARE SPECIES AND SOME HYBRIDS 


‘Hans Schaible 


< 
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PO Box 114 Bowraville NSW 2449 
Telephone/Fax (02) 6564 4088 


Sick of writing plant tags? 


- THEN WE CAN HELP YOU 


- Small Runs of printed tags 
- Great prices 
- Quick Turn-a-round 


Get) aussie plant tags 
Sy 


Contact David or Pauline Brewster at 
Email: apt@tags.net.au 
Web: www.tags.net.au 
9 The Grove, Tel: (03) 9761 1100 
Boronia, Vic. 3155 Fax: (03) 9761 0892 
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Dendrobium (Ray’s Dream x speciosum) — Grand Champion & Champion Australian Native Hybrid 


he Queensland Orchid Society Inc. 
held their annual spring show at 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens, Mount Coottha 


Dendrochilum cobbianum — Champion Specimen (Bill Williams) 
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auditorium on the weekend of 19th/21st 
August 2005. 
On entering the auditorium 


(R & D Suter) 


greeted by a magnificent display of 
Phalaenopsis/Doritaenopsis benched 
right across the width of the hall. However, 
as magnificent it was it did not detract 
from the other genera that filled the hall. It 
was an outstanding display of quality 
blooms and brilliant colour. Accolades 
from the visitors and the orchid fraternity 
were plentiful with comments such as “ the 
best show since the Brisbane Conference”. 
Certainly these comments were gratifying 
to the committee who had some concerns 
as the show was clashing with Brisbane’s 
annual Ekka Exhibition. These concerns 
were soon dispelled as the visitors came 
pouring in through the door for the Society 
to record the best ever figures for a show. 
The staff in the plant sales area were 
worked off their feet as the visitors made 
their purchases and answered the many 
queries that were put to them. The ladies 
who operated the “restaurant” certainly 
had their work cut out as they cared for the 
thirsty and hungry. 

The Grand Champion Orchid and 
Champion Australian Native Orchid 
Hybrid was awarded to the unregistered 
grex Dendrobium (Ray’s Dream x specio- 
sum) exhibited by R & D Suter whilst the 
Reserve Champion and Champion Exotic 
Species was won by Jim and Marie 
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Paphiopedilum Norito Hasegawa — Champion Paphiopedilum (K. & E. Stead) 


Rhynchostylis gigantea 
Champion & Champion Exotic Species (J. & M. 
McCubbin) 


‘Red’ — Reserve 
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Ascocenda John De Biase ‘Korat’ — Champion Vandaceous 


Hybrid (J. & J. Buckley) 


McCubbin with Rhynchostylis gigantea 
‘Red’. 

An outstanding feature of the show was 
a fully computerised programme which 
enabled the prize cards and with digital 
photography the champions prize cards 
were produced with images within min- 


utes of the judges decisions. 

In all, a very successful show thanks to 
the exhibitors, hard working volunteers 
and a good organising committee. Photos 
by Charlie Edwards. 


Allan Alvis. 
Email: alvisal@bigpond.com 


Doritaenopsis Sunlands Pipedream ‘Warrigal’ — Champion Phalaenopsis Hybrid (G. & C. McKay) 
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Editor’s Report 


he last issue of Cymbidiums Australia 

proved to be a small milestone in that it 
was the first issue in which every picture 
accompanying an article was a digital image, 
as opposed to being transferred to print from 
film. In fact, as we discovered after the print- 
ing of the issue, it was the first time every 
picture accompanying every article from 
cover to cover was digital. In terms of orchid 
photography the digital age is well and truly 
upon us, with more and more orchid enthu- 
siasts making the change to digital photog- 
raphy. These days, if orchid lovers are taking 
pictures at shows, orchid house visits, or 
field trips, then, like as not, a good propor- 
tion of them will be using a digital camera 
not a film camera. 

Many orchid clubs are investing in digital 
projectors to replace their old slide projec- 
tors and the boxes and carousels of slides 
we’ve all been used to will be replaced by 
disks and memory cards. On page 26 of the 
last issue, Brian Milligan gave us a concise 
history of the recording methods used for 
orchid awards, from the early RHS days of 
individual paintings (still done today by the 
RHS) through to the almost universal use of 
colour transparency film and the possible 
replacement of film by digital medium. In 
this issue Rob Smith gives his thoughts on 
the subject of digital photography as a means 
of recording awarded orchids as, eventually, 
we may have little option but to embrace the 
new technology. 

Kevin Butler takes us on a journey to one 
of Japan’s premier orchid nurseries, 
Mukoyama Orchids, an operation Kevin had 
long wanted to visit, and one famous not 
only for its scale and its hybridising but also 
for its extensive orchid collection featuring 
many vintage cymbidiums. 


Editors 


While the deadline for this issue was too 
close to the National Cymbidium Show for a 
full report to be featured (that will appear in 
the next issue) we have managed to squeeze 
in a list of champion class winners and a few 
pictures to whet your appetites. 

Grant Cole, our regular contributor from 
the USA, brings us the story of his Cym. 
Penny Serenade crossing, including pictures 
of a few of the best clones from the crossing. 

Peter Moore from CSA(NSW) brings us a 
report on their flowering season so far, and 
their winter show which proved to be a great 
opportunity for orchid lovers to enjoy some 
of the best cymbidiums currently available, 
as well as a chance to see some of the new 
varieties which may go on to become the 
benchmark orchids of tomorrow. 

Terry Poulton, ourselves and others, both 
here and overseas, offer comments on per- 
sonal experience with using Cocopeat as a 
potting medium. 

And lastly, a report prepared by Carolin 
Allen on the International Orchid Spectac- 
ular staged by OSCOV and Collectors 
Corner/Orchid World in mid-August that 
gives an overview of the cymbidiums exhib- 
ited at that show. 

Show season can be a very busy time of 
the year for orchid enthusiasts — the shows 
seem to be never-ending and the work of 
preparing plants and setting up displays, 
etcetera, can become exhausting — but don’t 
we keep on doing it season after season 
because it’s worth it to see so many beauti- 
ful flowers, the massed displays, the stand- 
out individual plants, the chance to catch up 
with old friends, and the opportunity to meet 
new people and make new friends? Of 
course we do! 

Good health and good growing. | 

Rob and Noe Smith 
Editors. 


Noe Smith 


Rob Smith 


24 William Hunter Court, 
Rosebud, Vic 3939 
Tel: (03) 5986 1121 
Fax: (03) 5982 1847 


Cymbidiums Australia 


PRESENTED BY THE AUSTRALIAN CYMBIDIUM SOCIETY INC. 


HOW TO JOIN A 
CYMBIDIUM CLUB 
IN YOUR STATE 


CYMBIDIUM CLUB OF 
AUSTRALIA INC. 


Meetings are held on the 2nd Thursday of 
each month (except December, January 
and February) 

Meetings commence 8.00 p.m. 
Venue: Lakemba Chapter Remembrance Hall, 
220 Lakemba Street, Lakemba, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

For further details contact 
Secretary, Peter Moore, 

10 Stephanie Street, 

Padstow, N.S.W. 2211 
Phone: (02) 9721 0572 
President, Geoff LeMarne, 

Phone: (02) 9449 9648 


CYMBIDIUM CLUB OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA INC. 


Meetings are held on the 4th Wednesday of 
each month (except December and January) 
Auditorium open from 7.00 p.m. — 
Beginners; Group commences 7.20 p.m. 
Main Meeting commences 8.00 p.m. 
Venue: Burnside Community Centre, 
401 Greenhill Road, Tusmore, Adelaide, S.A. 
For further details contact 
Secretary, Jeanne Hall, 

18 Coorilla Avenue, 

Glenelg North, S.A. 5045 
Phone: (08) 8294 5562 
President, Ray Brady, 

Phone: (08) 8252 3812 


THE CYMBIDIUM ORCHID CLUB OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA INC. 


Meetings are held on the 3rd Monday of 
each month (except January and February) 
Benching of plants commences 7.15 p.m. 
Popular Vote commences 7.50 p.m. 
Main Meeting commences 8.00 p.m. 
Venue: Belmont Sports & Recreation Club, 
Abernethy Rd, Belmont, W.A. 

For further details contact 
Secretary, Dierdre Oliver, 

35 Albert Road, Middle Swan, WA 6056 
Phone: (08) 9274 2308 
President, Helen Stretch 
Phone: 0419 197 043 


THE CYMBIDIUM ORCHID SOCIETY 
OF VICTORIA INC. 


Meetings are held on 2nd Tuesday of 
each month (except January) 
Popular Vote commences 7.50 p.m. — 
Main Meeting commences 8.00 p.m. 
Venue: Mt. Waverley Youth Centre, 
Millers Crescent, Mt. Waverley, Victoria. 
For further details contact 
Secretary, Kevin Brown, 

4 Riviera Street, Mt Waverley, Victoria 3149 
Phone: (03) 9808 1224 
President, Peter Sunderland, 
Phone: (03) 5998 2535 
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CYMBIDIUMS AUSTRALIA 


Mukoyama 


| ¥ 


rchids 


Text and photography by Kevin Butler 


[ is exciting and thrilling to visit a new 
nursery especially one that has a high 
reputation amongst orchid growers and 
one that you have desired to visit for a long 
time. This was the case with Mukoyama 
Orchids in Japan. It was a nursery I wanted 
to visit on many of my trips to Japan but I 
always seemed to run out of time. This 
year I was determined to go and spent one 
day visiting the nursery. I left disappointed 
in that I did not have enough time to see the 
orchids properly. Next visit will have to be 
for two days. 

They have a tremendous collection of 
orchids. Their Cymbidium collection must 
be one of the best in Japan. Not only did 
they have many old orchids and primary 
hybrids but they were working on the 
tetraploid forms of the majority of the 
species plus their primary hybrids. 
Amongst their collection were many great, 
old parents including many forms of Cym. 
Alexanderi plus many of their current, 


i 7. 
Cym. Dorothy Stockstill ‘Forbidden Fruit’. 


good production plants. They were also 
working in new areas as well including the 
“table” Cymbidium. 

On arriving at the nursery we were 
made very welcome and were introduced 
to the main staff. The nursery is situated 
about one and a half hours by train or three 
hundred kilometres in the direction of Mt 
Fuji, which is south west, where they 
experience a cooler summer. The main 
town where the nursery is located at is 
called Enzan. The name Enzan is often 
used by Mukoyama Orchids when regis- 
tering the hybrids they have made. 

The nursery was started forty years ago 
in 1965. Today the nursery has a produc- 
tion of about 4.5 million plants of which 
1.5 million plants are cymbidiums. Their 
main orchid under production is the 


Phalaenopsis. They also produce 
Miltoniopsis, Paphiopedilum, 
Odontoglossum, Zygopetalum and 


Epidendrum. Their production is for the 


/ 


i 


pot plant market. As Miltoniopsis flower 
in May they are grown for the Mother’s 
Day market. 

Phalaenopsis plants are sold to the 
farmers or growers in the flask stage. 
Cymbidium plants are mostly sold in trays 
of 125 plants which they call community 
pots. Most are sold when the plants are two 
to three months out of flask. The nursery 
offers to its growers over one hundred 
mericlone varieties and sells these from 
180 yen per plant up to 350 yen per plant 
depending on the cultivar. 80 yen is equiv- 
alent to about one Australian dollar. 

Their customers still prefer a standard 
type Cymbidium with pink being the most 
popular colour. One of the most popular 
clones is Cym. Enzan Spring ‘Halleluyah’ 
which normally blooms in __ their 
December/January period but can be 
forced to bloom in October if taken to the 
mountain area. 

The nursery has a total area of 22,000 
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Laboratory at Mukoyama Orchids. 


square metres of which greenhouses cover 
8,853 square metres. The laboratory and 
nine greenhouses are located at Enzan and 
a further six greenhouses of a larger size 
are located 20 minutes away by car in the 
mountains. The elevation here is 800 
metres above sea level whereas Enzan is 
400 metres above sea level. 
Approximately fifty workers are 
employed at the nursery with twenty 
working in the laboratory and twenty 
working in the greenhouses. The labora- 
tory has thirteen laminar flow units. Two 
shifts work in the laboratory, one shift 
working 8.15am to 5pm and the other shift 


Cym. (Khai Loving Fantasy x sinense) and 
Maureen Grantham smelling the perfume. 


ANY 
aN 


Stud plant collection. 


5pm to 10pm. The average worker works 
5 to 6 days per week. 

At Enzan winter temperatures can fall to 
-5 degrees centigrade and summer temper- 
atures can range from 25 degrees to a max- 
imum of 35/37 degrees centigrade. As 
summer temperatures are not suited for 
initiation of flower spikes the mature 
plants are taken and grown at the mountain 
nursery. At the mountain the summer tem- 
perature ranges from 20 to 35 degrees 
centigrade. At the mountain nursery even 
though very cold temperatures occur out- 
side the greenhouses for the cymbidiums 
are maintained at 8 to 12 degrees centi- 


= At 
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Deflasked cymbidiums growing in trays — 2 to 3 months old. 


Sa 
——, 


Ss 
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grade minimum in winter going up to 23 to 
25 degrees during the day. 

At the nursery at Enzan are kept the 
Cymbidium stud plants plus many trays of 
Cymbidium mericlones. These are grown 
at a minimum temperature of 18 to 20 
degrees and a maximum of 27 to 28 
degrees centigrade. The potting mix used 
is pine bark which is sourced from New 
Zealand. A small amount of perlite is 
added. The trays are watered overhead. In 
the summer they are watered about every 
three days and in the winter every 4 to 5 
days. The greenhouses have concrete 
paths and stones under the benches. Soil is 


& 
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Deflasking area. 


avoided on the floor to reduce the carrying 
and passing on of diseases. Heating in the 
glasshouse is by a boiler. 

The plants in the laboratory are kept at a 
minimum of 25 degrees. Planting out of 
flasks is only done from July to January. 
Commercial growers do not want to buy 
small plants in the middle of winter to 
spring. Plants that are grown on at the 
nursery are planted into 8 to 9cm pots after 
being in the tray for 2 to 3 months. At a 
later period they are transferred to a 12cm 
pot and are expected to flower in this size 
pot. It takes about two and a half years 
from flask to flowering time. 

Production is extremely important and I 
was shown a new seedling flowering for 
the first time with five spikes and was only 
two years out of flask. The cross was Cym. 
(Khai Loving Fantasy x sinense). 

Mukoyama Orchids is the second 
largest Cymbidium producer in Japan. 
Kawano Mericlone Company is the 
largest. A new laboratory is being set up in 
China, near Shanghai, which is expected 
to be finished mid year. Production from 
this laboratory will be five million plants 
per year. The Chinese market is different 
to the Japanese in that the public prefer 
bright colours including red and orange. 

Mr Susumu Furuya is responsible for 
the hybridizing and makes a couple of 
hundred crosses per year. They have most 
species in the nursery available in the 
tetraploid form and have remade many of 
the primary hybrids and old grexes as 
tetraploids including Cym. Alexanderi. 

Cym. Sarah Jean ‘Ice Cascade’ is still 
one of their most produced cymbidiums. 
At its peak 50,000 plants were produced 
per year. Now about 30,000 plants are pro- 
duced each year. I was told that it is still a 
popular cultivar because its flowers don’t 
mark when watered overhead and the 
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flower spike doesn’t break easily during 
transporting even though the flower spike 
cascades. A lot of plants are being 


~~ a : Va 


Glasshouses at the mountain nursery. 


exported to China where it sells for two to 
three times the price in Japan. Selling price 
to China is 5,000 yen and when transport 
is included the price becomes 7,000 to 
8,000 yen. 

We were shown a Chinese newspaper 
article dated 15th January 2004, which 
was about Cym. Dorothy  Stockstill 
‘Forbidden Fruit’ in China. The article 
stated that a plant of Cym. Dorothy 
Stockstill ‘Forbidden Fruit’ sold in China 
for 1,848,000 yen,which is equivalent to 
more than $20,000. This shows the current 
popularity of Cym. Dorothy Stockstill 
‘Forbidden Fruit’ in China. 

This orchid is also popular in Japan in 
that it gained a fourth place this year out of 
all the orchids in the Japan Grand Prix 
Show. This is the highest that I can recall 
any Cymbidium getting in the last ten years 
that I have been visiting the show. 

Mukoyama Orchids has been very suc- 
cessful as an exhibitor at the Japan Grand 
Prix. Cym. Lovely Bunny ‘Othello’ won 
Champion orchid at a Japan Grand Prix in 


Cym. Alexanderi — alba form remade as a tetraploid. 
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Small cymbidiums growing at the mountain nursery. 


1992 and they have won Champion dis- 
play several times. I thought their display 
this year was magnificent and worthy of 
the best in the show. 

The nursery is unique in that it employs 
several qualified scientists. We were intro- 
duced to one specializing in nutrients for 
orchids and another involved in studying 
micro-organisms involved with the grow- 
ing of orchids. They have made their own 
slow release fertilizer, which they also sell. 
We were also shown a machine that can 
measure the ploidy of orchids. This is used 
mostly for the Phalaenopsis cultivars. 
They are also doing some work with 
forced mutations by using X-Rays and 


Mukoyama’s display at the Japan Grand Prix 2005. 


gamma rays to produce a mutation. In the 
summer months a seminar is held where 
growers get together and discuss new tech- 
niques of growing and new cultivars. The 
nursery is also offering techniques to 
Brazil. 

Recently some hobbyist style cymbidi- 
ums have been produced under the name 
of ‘New Horizon Orchids’ but as the hob- 
byist market is very small in Japan most of 
the plants are being sent to California. Two 
plants that I purchased were Cym. Devon 
Gala ‘New Horizon’ and Cym. Cali Night 
‘Geyserland’. Both are pendulous types 
with lots of flowers. Cym. Cali Night 
‘Geyserland’ is nearly solid black with an 
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‘HAF IVE 
CALINIGHT Geyserland 


Cym. Cali Night ‘Geyserland’. 


exceptionally dark labellum and Cym. 
Devon’s Gala ‘New Horizon’ is a cream 
colour with also a solid dark labellum. 
When time permits I will try to do a fol- 
low up article on some of the cymbidiums 
I saw at the nursery. 
Kevin Butler 
Ezi-Gro Orchids 
76 Evandale Road, Landsdale WA 6065 


Cym. Devon's Gala ‘New Horizon’. 
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Text and photogr 


ith the Port Adelaide Enfield council as its major sup- 

porter, and Fleurijn Orchids-Holland as the show’s nam- 
ing rights sponsor, the 2005 Australian Cymbidium Society’s 
National Cymbidium Show was staged in Port Adelaide by the 
Cymbidium Club of South Australia. 

Pending a full report in words and pictures in our next issue 
we have included just a few pictures of flowers and displays for 
now. 

Congratulations to the CCSA, its members and committee, 
show committee, and all sponsors, judges and workers for an 
excellent show! 

Grand Champion of Show: Cym. Kirby Lesh “Pink Ice’ — 
Kimberley Orchids. 
Champion Large Flower: Cym. Kirby Lesh ‘Pink Ice’ — 
Kimberley Orchids. 
Champion Small Standard: Cym. Beau Guest ‘Glen’ — Sims 
Orchids. 
Champion Intermediate: Cym. Tango ‘Velvet Sheen’ — A 
Tran. 
Champion Miniature: Cym. Autumn Elf ‘Libby’ — Tom 
= Burian Orchids. 

= a Champion Specimen: Cym. Kimberley Valley ‘Templestowe’ 
Cym. Autumn Emerald ‘Royale’ shown by E&P Leske. Not a new orchid, — A Tran 
but a beautiful clean green mini with an attractive labellum. : 


Ezi-Gro Orchids of Western Australia put together the show’s Champion Display with this striking Japanese-inspired grouping. 


TASTIC 


C@Bachiids 
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ymbidium Show 
ons 2005 


hy by Rob Smith 


Champion Novelty: Cym. Cherry Cola ‘Feathered Fancy’ - M 
Weston. 

Champion Cut Stem: Cym. Flaming Vulcan — D Wain. 
Champion Seedling Large Flower: Cym (Conqueso x 
Lunakira) — D Wain. 

Champion Seedling Small Standard: Cym. (Cronulla x Red 
Valley) — D Wain. 

Champion Seedling Intermediate: Cym. (Lunata x Willunga 
Royal) - M&G Hall. 

Champion Seedling Miniature: Cym. Night Flight ‘Ashley’ — 
A Addison & J Jarmyn. 

Champion Display: Ezi-Gro Orchids. 

Champion State Display (John Mata Trophy): Cymbidium 
Orchid Society of Victoria. 

Champion Innovative Display (ACS Trophy): Cymbidium 
Orchid Club of WA. 

Leon & Wim Van Rijn Special Cut Flower Class Award: 
Ist Cym. Julie Hawkes ‘No. 18’ — Kimberley Orchids. 

2nd Cym. Hypno Beauty ‘No. 8’ — David Keanelly Orchids. 
3rd Cym. (Tracey Reddaway x Valley Zenith) — Sims 


Orchids. a A fine clone of a successful crossing, this unusual soft yellow example of 
eyes ceringk Sill with with cultivar name of ‘Lois Williams’ was 
’ ime. 
The Cymbidium Club of Australia (NSW) staged this eye-catching display. , 


PHONE: 041 239 1989 


TOM BURIAN ORCHIDS 


Nursery open weekends 
(other times by appointment only) 
* * * LOTS OF NEW RELEASES AVAILABLE * * * 


TOM BURIAN ORCHIDS 


R.S.D. 87, STRATHALBYN, S.A. 5255 
Nursery at:— Lot 25 Heinjus Road, Strathalbyn, S.A. 5255 


Phone: 041 239 1989 


AOR182 


32 Lyndhurst Road, Kalamunda WA 6076 
Phone: (08) 9293 3196 
Email: nado@iinet.net.au 
Phone, email or write for your copy 
Prop: Nado Lenkic 


AOR 156 


Valley Orchids have moved 


to bigger & better premises at 


Lot 8 Wheaton Rd, 
McLaren Vale, South Aust 


Postal Address — PO Box 143, McLaren Vale, 
South Australia, 5171 
Phone (08) 8327 3955 Fax (08) 8327 3966 
Mobile 0419 823 724 
** Please note the new address 
hone numbers & email address ** 


. New web site - www.valleyorchids.com.au 


S Lots of new releases available, including Valley Olympic “Pink Perfection” 


GLENWOOD ORCHIDS Pty. Ltd. 


264 Western Port Hwy. Langwarrin. Vic. 3910 
Introducing... 


Cym. Claude Pepper 
Xx 


Green Glass ‘Fireglow’ 4n 


“Fireglow” is one of many new highly 
coloured seedlings that have already flow- 
ered during 2005 that will now be used to 
create further exciting colours. 
Also flowered in 2005 is a number of fine 
new seedlings that carry the alba gene that 
are already being bred back to pure alba 
parents. 
The 2005 flowering season has been our best ever and it has produced an excellent 
range of quality first flowering seedlings in a wide variety of exciting colours. Many were 
immediately included in our 2005 breeding program. Some are currently being evaluated 
or cloning. 


A list of our seedling flasks etc will now released by email only during October. 


We now have a very large range of community pots on the way and we expect to have 
a comprehensive listing of these in various genera ready for release by late spring. 
Genera include Cyms, Native Dens, and the first of our cool growing Cattleyas. 


All lists are now available only by e-mail in MS Word or Adobe PDF formats — please 
specify. genera. Those wanting regular e-mail lists should contact us nominating which 
lists of which genera are required. Catalogues can be requested via our web site. 


Visit our web site to see a large range of photos of our stock. 
E mail: glenorchids@ebbs.com.au = Web Site: www.glenorchids.com.au 
Phone: (03) 9782 2668 


WE EXPORT WORLD WIDE 


LEGACY 


We need your help... 
today more than ever. 


Please send donations 
to your nearest Legacy 


Office 


AORO050 


Do you love 
Cymbidiums and 
Paphiopedilums? 


The Cymbidium Society of 
America invites you to join 


Membership includes six issues 
of the colourful 
Orchid Adventures magazine 


CURRENT ANNUAL DUES 
US$30.00 


(Includes Surface mail postage) 


ADD US$20.00 for overseas Air Mail 


[VISA, MASTERCARD, JCB or 
cheques in U.S. funds only] 


c/o Matthew Swift, 
Membership Secretary 
6658 Carnelian Street, 

Rancho Cucamonga, 
CA 91701-4515 USA 
Phone/Fax 909-483-5590 
E-mail cymsociety @ prodigy.net 


AOR 193 
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Champion Novelty was M Weston’s Cym. Cherry Cola ‘Feathered Fancy’. Goa en Seedling Large Flower, Cym. (Conqueso x Lunakire) shown by 
avid Wain. 
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The Season So Far in New South Wales 


Text and photography by David Brooks 


AS I write this the main show season is 
almost upon us with plans being well 
underway for the national show in South 
Australia and the Cymbidium show at 
Warwick Farm. 

At the May meeting, Kevin Hipkins 
from Royale Orchids presented, in his own 
inimitable style, an insight into his breed- 
ing program. Kevin’s slides showed exam- 
ples of traditional breeding in all colours 
incorporating stud plants from a variety of 
sources as well as his own. He also demon- 
strated the developmental work he has 
done with Cym. tracyanum with some very 
interesting results and is also doing with 
other species and early hybrids. 

In June, Mal Ferguson, Len Gough and 
Brian James led demonstrations and dis- 
cussions on culture, discussing various 
aspects of nutrition and potting mixes. 
This prompted some lively discussion as 
accepted practices were challenged. 

At the end of last year the committee 
decided to broaden the monthly meeting 
display classes with the implementation of 


a single flower section. This would partic- 
ularly assist members who have difficulty 
getting plants to the night meetings. Over 
the last two meetings this section has blos- 
somed with over 30 exhibits each month. 
The seedling class continues to be well 
patronized with members keenly inspect- 
ing the developments each month. We 
must thank Dr Tay for his sponsorship of 
the annual seedling competition. 

The July meeting brought the Winter 
Show. This usually sees a great roll up with 
some members travelling hundreds of 
kilometers to be here. The display this year 
was excellent with well over one hundred 
exhibits being benched. Every table in the 
hall was swung into action and every 
square centimetre was covered with 
plants. The display was magnificent with 
the Grand Champion and Champion 
Seedling of the show going to George 
Serhan’s Cym. (Lancashire Khan ‘Evie’ x 
Blazing Fury ‘Monza’). This plant cer- 
tainly raised a lot of interest with its size, 
colour and display. Consideration was 


FOXFIRE ORCHIDS 


We anticipate that our new catalogue 
featuring the next generation of cymbid- 
ium seedlings in flask will be available in 


late 2005. 


Don’t miss out. If you are not already on 
our mailing list then contact us by letter, 
phone or email. We will record your 
details and forward a free copy of our 
next catalogue as soon as it is released. 


P.O. Box 639, Gosford, N.S.W. 2250 
Phone/Fax: (02) 4374 1353 | 
Email: foxfireorchids@optusnet.com.au 
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Cym. (Lancashire Khan ‘Evie’ x Blazing Fury 
‘Monza’). 


given to it for an award despite some flow- 
ers not being open. When displayed the 
following week with all flowers open it 
was awarded an FCC by OSNSW. Louie 
Friess’ plant of Cym. (Ruth Curran’TOM’ 
x Elegant Valerie ‘Cher’) was Champion 
Small Standard while the Champion 
Intermediate went to Ian Drury’s Cym. 
One Tree Hill ‘Beenak’. Helen Palmer dis- 
played a very attractive Cym. (Chocolate 
Gem x Summer Cloud), which received 
the Champion Miniature ribbon. Trevor 
Hughes outstanding flowering of Cym. 
Ruby Eyes ‘Rose Red’ earned a Cultural 
Award. Congratulations to the champions 


. (Ruth Curran ‘TOM’ x Elegant Valerie 


Cym 
‘Cher’). 
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Cym. (Lovely Angel ‘Bubbles’ x Poetic Ghost 
‘Eve’). 


but thanks should also go to the members 
for such a great display. 

To add to the night, Terry Poulton pro- 
vided an interesting and entertaining 
demonstration and description. of his work 
with coco fibre as a potting medium. In 
these times of level two water restrictions 
in Sydney, the water holding capacity of 
this material had some members certainly 
considering the possibility of at least 
experimenting if not switching to this 
material. Thanks Terry for giving us your 
time and the benefit of your experiences 
with this material. 

Well July is almost over and that means 
it’s August! The year seems to have been 
very busy up to now, but with a show 
almost every weekend next month... 
well!!! | 

Peter Moore 
10 Stephanie Street, Padstow, NSW 2211 


Cym. (Chocolate Gem x Summer Cloud). 


Cym. Hiroshima Sweet Eyes 
‘Pink Temptation’ 


Superb miniature with upright to arching 
stems. Very free flowering, small grassy foliage. 
Bulb & lead mericlones $15.00 each 


TINONEE ORCHID NURSERY 


768 Tinonee Road, Tinonee, 2430 
Phone: (02) 6553 1012 


www.tinoneeorchids.com clement@tpg.com.au 


Cerhaefere Orehiric 


‘Starquest’ AM 
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Latest Cymbidium Mericlones, Seedlings and Divisions 

New releases of seedlings and mericlones available from the 
nursery as well as divisions of exclusive flowering seedlings. We 
flower thousands of new seedlings every year, including minis 
and cascaders, and we will divide many of these on the spot 
for customers. 


2005 Southern Orchid Spectacular 
We will have divisions of some of our recent show winning cymbid- 
iums available as well as our latest seedlings and mericlones. 


Mail Orders and new 2005 List 

New 2005 lists will be sent to all customers visiting the nursery last 
year, and enthusiasts who have previously written in for lists. If you 
have not received this list by the end of April please let us know. For 
interstate and country customers we are now doing mail orders. 


Other Genera 


Starting this year we will have available to nursery visitors, flower- 
ing plants of showbench Cattleyas, Zygopetalums, Softcanes, Phals, 
Paphs and Odont Intergenerics. For mail order we have many of the 
latest Phalaenopsis mericlones as well as showbench cattleya 
alliance and phalaenopsis seedlings. 


Potting Requisites 

Try Bill’s super fertiliser mix and our specially developed super 
cymbidium potting mix. Discount pots and hanging basket frames 
available all year eg 8 inch pots 10 for $5. 

Opening Times 

Friday 9 — 3 but closed December 20 to January 31. Closed all 
public holidays. Saturday 9 - 12.30 up to and including October 8. 
October 15 we are at the Southern Orchid Spectacular, 

Closed Saturdays from October 8 until April 2006. 


Beginners especially welcome with free potting demonstrations and 
diagnostic plant clinic every Saturday at 11am. One free cymbidium 
mericlone to each beginner or novice grower with limit of one per 
household. 


Address 


Nursery located in Sydney 15 minutes north of Castle Hill at 
30 Mansfield Rd, Galston NSW 2159. Tel 02 9653 1784 
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@ ne day in April 1994, I saw Cym. 
XJ Cricket in bloom. It was a good-sized 
plant in a two-gallon pot. The leaves were 
long, resembling the Cym. madidum par- 
ent, and with no tip burn from the Cym. 
devonianum influence. The flowers were 
abundant, perhaps forty or fifty to a spike, 
with two spikes per lead bulb, and plung- 
ing straight downward. The flower seg- 
ments were dark olive green, oval, and 
slightly cupped. The lip was jet black, but 
very narrow. 

Next to Cym. Cricket, was a plant of 
Cym. floribundum (pumilum), the dark 
flowered form. I looked back and forth at 
the two plants and flowers, trying to imag- 
ine in my mind’s eye what a hybrid of the 
two might look like. I visualized a plant 
with, shorter leaves than the Cym. Cricket, 
flowers with a wider lip, and a high flower 
count. Who knows? It might lead to some- 
thing new, and I could use a new miniature 


Cym. Penny Serenade ‘Lani Lee’ 
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breeder. I made the pollination, putting 
Cym. floribundum on to Cym. Cricket. Six 
months later, I sent a pod to the flasking 
laboratory. I do not recall how many final 
flasks I received, but after potting out the 
last plants, I had about forty seedlings. 

In the spring of 2000, the first two 
seedlings bloomed, with one spike on each 
plant. The flowers were coppery red, with 
a creamy colored edge on the segments. 
They made me think of new pennies. Some 
had a dark red stripe down the center of the 
segments, and a few were overlaid with 
fine red spots. The lips were a rich, vel- 
vety, very dark red, from near solid red to 
having a yellow centre splotch. I immedi- 
ately pollinated the two plants, one with 
pollen from a dark red flower, and the 
other with pollen from a bright yellow 
flower. I was pleased to see the pods form 
on Cym. Cricket, but the reverse crosses 
failed. 


‘ 


Cym. Penny Serenade ‘Baby Jean’ 


Text by Grant Cole — Photography by Charles Rowden 


Now came the important work, to 
choose a name for the cross. I contem- 
plated several names with the word Penny 
in them. I recalled from my youth the 
name, “Penny Serenade”. It was a 1941 
movie-melodrama and starred, Cary Grant 
and Irene Dunne. That was it! I named the 
first two cultivars, ‘Cary’ and ‘Irene’. I 
also applied for registration of the name, 
Cym. Penny Serenade, with the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and received it in 
2001. 

Each following year, more plants 
bloomed and with more spikes and flow- 
ers. On April 12, 2004, Cym. Penny 
Serenade was ready to meet the judges. 
Seven plants were blooming with from 
five to nine spikes and a profusion of flow- 
ers and buds. I loaded them all in the back 
of my small van and went to the Orange 
County Branch meeting of the Cymbidium 
Society of America. I was not well pre- 
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pared and the plants were loaded precari- 
ously. As I drove to the meeting, I cursed 
each time I heard another plant topple 
from its’ improvised stand. A scolding, 
from my wife, followed each outburst. 

When we arrived at the meeting, I care- 
fully unloaded each plant, disentangling 
them from each other. A few flowers were 
lightly damaged, but not seriously. Some 
people offered to help me carry them into 
the judging room. The plants drew a lot of 
attention as I placed them on the table. 
Seldom are so many plants of the same 
cross displayed together for judging. I 
placed a judging form with each plant. I 
had filled out the forms previously. The 
exposed side of the page contained the 
name of the cross, the parents, the cultivar 
name, etc.. The lower half of the page was 
for the judging and scoring data. The back 
or unexposed side contained my name and 
address. 

The Cymbidium Society of America 
makes the usual awards for quality such as: 
Gold, Silver, Bronze, Award of Distinction 
for the unique and unusual plants, and 
Cultural Awards. However, there is another 
rarely given award. It is the Breeders 
Award of Merit. It is given when five or 
more cultivars of a cross are scored at the 


Cym. Penny Serenade ‘Baby Joan 


same time, and at least four of them are 
awarded for quality. I must admit that I am 
not educated in judging criteria. Several 
times previously, I have felt that I had a 
plant with beautiful flowers, only to have it 
rejected by the judges. This time I only felt 
these plants and flowers had an abundance 
of charm. Owners of plants being judged 
must leave the judging room, so | retired to 
the meeting room and lecture. 

My curiosity was intense, and I left the 
lecture before the intermission. The judg- 
ing room at the Orange County venue has 
full-length windows. I could see every- 
thing going on, but I could not hear and 
saw no clues as to the judging. Then I saw 
just one bronze ribbon and the photogra- 
pher started to set up his equipment. 
Someone motioned to me that I could 
come in to the room. The judging was 
over! 

Once in the room, I could see a few 
more bronze ribbons. I heard the photog- 
rapher say, “I need to get a shot of all five 
together for the Breeders Award”. Then I 
knew I had won the coveted Breeders 
Award of Merit. Someone explained to me 
that five of the plants had been selected for 
scoring, and four of them received Bronze 
Awards. Suddenly, I was ecstatic, over- 


Cym. Penny Serenade ‘Cary’ 
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joyed, and thrilled. 

After the dust settled, I wanted to know 
more about the award. I contacted the head 
of Cymbidium Society Judging, Dr. 
Robert Streeter. He provided me with a list 
of previous winners, the crosses, and the 
years awarded. The award has been given 
sixteen times since 1975. It has been given 
only one other time for a cross made by an 
amateur. That went to Larry Drumm and 
Ray Calmette for Cym. Mimiretta in 1975. 
This is the first time it was given for a 
miniature flowered Cymbidium cross. The 
recipients read like a “Who’s Who” of 
Cymbidium nurseries and _ included; 
Rudvalis Orchids(3), Keith Andrews 
Orchids, Santa Barbara Orchid Estate, 
Featherhill Exotic Plants(2), Gallup & 
Stribling Orchids, Geyserland Orchids, 
The Rowland Collection(2), Bill Bailey 
Orchids, and Casa de las Orquideas. 

I said before that I expect more new 
hybrids to be made, and to be made by 
amateurs. It is your turn now. So get out 
your box of toothpicks and start pollinat- 
ing. The next Penny Serenade may be 
yours. | 

Grant Cole 
10129 Groveland Ave. 
Whittier, California, 90603 USA 
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Orchid Photography 
in the Digital Age 


Text by Rob Smith 


must thank Brian Milligan for raising 

the subject of digital photography 
through the pages of Australian Orchid 
Review because as a keen amateur pho- 
tographer, club photographer, and my 
involvement in the editing of Cymbidiums 
Australia I have a particular interest in the 
concerns often expressed on the subject. 

As Brian rightly points out, whenever 
the subject is raised concerning a change 
to digital photography as a replacement for 
the current film recording of orchids (par- 
ticularly for award purposes), the same 
concern is expressed — the ability for 
manipulation of the image, especially in 
terms of a flower’s colour. 

The possibility for manipulation of a 
digital image certainly exists, but a certain 
degree of gilding the lily (or in this case, 
the orchid) has always been possible what- 
ever recording medium has been used. 

In the case of a hand-painted record 
such as that employed by the RHS the 
accurate recording of an orchid’s size, 
shape and colour depended upon the skill 
and integrity of the painter charged with 
the job, and, while I can’t comment on the 
6,000 RHS paintings of awarded orchids 
in terms of their accuracy, I know that 
many paintings of orchids over the years 
are not accurate records of the flowers, but 
are enhanced or altered to some degree, or 
simply painted by persons not quite up to 
the task. Painting has always been, and 
always will be, a medium where artistic 
license plays a part. It can be an accurate 
record but that result isn’t guaranteed, 
depending upon who holds the brush. 

Likewise, the photographic recording 


of orchids (or anything else) on film isn’t 
a medium free from possible manipula- 
tion, colour filters, lighting types, expo- 
sure, and the type of film used, can all 
change the colour of a recorded image to 
some degree, and, once the film gets into 
the dark room the possibilities expand 
even further. As Brian pointed out, for a 
long time Kodak64 slide film was the pre- 
ferred (even stipulated) film for orchid 
award records. That rather slow speed was 
considered to give the most accurate 
colour reproduction. Other major film 
brands were weighted towards different 
parts of the colour spectrum, either having 
a green or blue bias. Kodak tended toward 
a red bias giving the “warm” or “natural” 
type result considered more true to natural 
conditions. I don’t want to bore anyone 
with a lengthy discussion on how a picture 
can be manipulated, so let’s just say that a 
photograph wasn’t always a guarantee of 
accuracy. 

When it comes to digital photography, 
it’s true that the scope for manipulation of 
an image is wide open to anyone with the 
right software package on their computer 
and the ability to use it it, but I don’t think 
we need to be too concerned for the same 
reason we didn’t need to be concerned 
about the painted image or the colour film 
photograph (although I can imagine a cer- 
tain amount of resistance by some people 
to the introduction of film as, even before 
colour film became available, photogra- 
phers were playing tricks with black and 
white film and I doubt the medium of pho- 
tography was trusted by everyone). 

The safety mechanisms to control or 


prevent manipulation of a recorded image 
such as an award photograph, whether dig- 
ital, film, or a painting, has always been 
and will remain the memories of the peo- 
ple who judged the orchid, the written 
details on the award paperwork, and the 
experience and knowledge of orchid 
experts. Certainly it’s possible for some- 
one to turn a picture of a red orchid to blue, 
but who’s going to believe it? Definitely 
not the people who saw it in the flesh, 
those who hold the award paperwork, or 
anyone who knows anything about genet- 
ics or hybridising. If a club or society 
awards, say, Cym. (Coraki x Lunara) (both 
fine yellow parents), and the award pic- 
tures come back as intense purple/red 
flowers I think someone will notice. If the 
colour is just enhanced a bit to make a 
more intense yellow, then they might get 
away with it but any half-decent photogra- 
pher could achieve the same on trans- 
parency film with a cheap filter, the right 
film type, and careful lighting, anyway — 
and many probably have over the years. 

In reality, I think we have little to fear 
from a change to digital photography and, 
as Brian so rightly pointed out, we will 
soon have little option. Slide film is much 
harder to get these days and processing is 
even worse. Last year my regular process- 
ing laboratory lost five rolls of slide film 
(all containing award photographs) for 
almost two months before they found 
them. A very unpleasant situation. Now 
many companies send slide film overseas 
for processing — imagine what Australia 
Post, overseas postal services, couriers and 
laboratories might be able to do. 

Love it or hate it, digital is here to stay 
(until they invent its replacement at least) 
and, like all other changes before it, I think 
we will also end up wondering why we 
were ever worried about it in the first place 
too. | 

Rob Smith 
24 William Hunter Court 
Rosebud, Victoria 3939 


OPEN DAY THIS MONTH Yas 


29 October 


Nursery: Proprietors: Mick & Jan Coe 
12 Rainforest Lane Ph/Fax: 02 6566 6454 
South West Rocks Mobile: 0411 348 311 
NSW 2431 
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Smokey Cape Orchids 


“Specialising in Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, sa fe 
Dendrobiums & Oncidiums” La= 
Send SAE for NEW 2005 catalogue _-~-7 


Other times by appointment. Buses welcome 


Email: arakoon@midcoast.com.au 


hs 


PO Box 32 


We accept 
South West Rocks Bankcard — fran - 3 
NSW 2431 Mastercard — Eftpos 2 


Distance Education 


ORCHIDS 


m HORTICULTURE (oy 
= CUT FLOWERS S* 300 Courses 
m PROPAGATION um FERNS 

=m PLANT BREEDING # ROSES 
mTISSUECULTURE HERBS 

m BUSINESS 

@ HOME VEGETABLE GROWING 

m PERMACULTURE LANDSCAPING 

a DIPLOMA IN COUNSELLING (ACA Accredited) 
m FREELANCE WRITING @ AROMATHERAP 


rire INTERNATIONALLY RECOGNISED 


Www.acs.edu.au PH: 07 5530 4855.4 
Australian Cormespondence School 


m HYDROPONICS 
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Coconut Husk (Cocopeat) 
an alternative potting medium 


Text by Terry Poulton and Rob and Noe Smith — Photography by Rob Smith. 


| oe many years pine bark has been the mainstay when it 
comes to potting mediums for most orchids in Australia, par- 
ticularly for cymbidiums. Used either as a sole ingredient, or in 
combination with other materials such as peat moss, perlite, iso- 
lite, rice hulls, peanut shells, etcetera, it has provided a stable 
medium suitable for most growing conditions and cultural 
regimes. Pine bark has provided orchid growers with a reliable 
and commonly available medium as it is a by product of a long 
term sustainable industry in this country. Bark has numerous 
advantages and a few disadvantages but, on the whole, bark, par- 
ticularly composted bark, has proven to be a convenient and rea- 
sonably cost effective medium for most genera. 

This article is essentially intended as an introduction to a less 
well known product now becoming more widely available in 
forms suitable for orchid culture — cocopeat or coconut husk. 
Trials and experiences both here and overseas indicate that it can 
provide a direct alternative to pine bark, or make a compatible 
addition to it as part of a more complex potting mix. Some com- 
mercial growers here and overseas have moved past trials to sus- 
tained use of this product. 

In this article we have combined our own experiences trialing 
cocopeat in various forms with results achieved by others, 
including commercial orchid nurseries both here and in the USA 
and with data from Australian and American distributors of the 
product. Hopefully in this way we can provide a comprehensive 
view of the material and its suitability as a potting medium for 
cymbidiums and other orchid genera. 

Some background information on the material and its produc- 
tion is appropriate with the following information being sourced 
from both Australian and American suppliers, in this case, 
Galuku Cocopeat Australia, and Sai Coir USA. (Anyone wishing 
to check out their comprehensive websites can go to www.coco- 
peat.com.au for Galuku, or www.saicoir.com for Sai Coir). 

The product is made from essentially waste material generated 
by coconut farming in India and Sri Lanka where some ten bil- 
lion coconuts are produced each year. The thick fibrous husk 
(removed from the coconut as we know them in the shops) is 
made up of long fibres and sponge-like pith. We all know the 
most common products made from this material for many years 


Cocopeat in its dried and compressed form. 
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— coir door mats and coir pot liners for hanging baskets — both 
made from the long tough fibres of the coconut’s husk. Only 
around 20% of the husk is used for coir fibre extraction and is 
stored in large piles from two to four years, during which time it 
is weathered and leaching takes place. The next step in the 
process sees the long fibres removed after which the product is 
dried in large concrete yards. A second screening removes short 
fibres prior to the material being compressed in hydraulic 
presses. The resultant blocks are tested for pH levels, salinity, 
and any contaminants prior to storage and shipping. 

The claimed properties for coir/cocopeat are high water hold- 
ing, long lasting (up to five years is claimed), that the moisture 
held is released slowly, good drainage, an ideal natural pH, that 
it is easy to re-wet, contains no weed seeds and is cost effective 


_ and recyclable. 


Galuku 

provided the following analysis: 
Air-filled porosity 36-57% 
Water-holding capacity 30-60% 
Electrical conductivity (ms/cm) <0.7 
pH 5.8-6.4 


Sai Coir 
provided the following analysis: 


pH 5.5-6.5 

Nitrogen ppm 0-5 
Phosphorus ppm 148-160 
Potassium ppm 5000-6100 
Calcium ppm 1100-1600 
Magnesium ppm 700-900 
Boron ppm 0-0.28 

Iron ppm 5-16 


Manganese ppm 0-9.8 
Copper ppm 0-1.9 

Zinc ppm 1-5.9 
Molybdenum ppm 0-0.2 
Aluminium ppm 0.1-0.3 
Sodium ppm 3-3.5 
Chlorides ppm 3-3.2 


Galuku provides several grades including fibre and chips 
(husk) in sizes 2mm to 6mm, a chip and short fibre combination, 
hydroponic slabs, and blended products with trace elements for 
hydroponic use. Products suitable for orchid mixes are available 
in bales (20 x 40 x 33cm) weighing 20kg, compressed 3:1 and 


5 ae aes 
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Cocopeat and bark mix of coarse cocopeat and medium bark. 
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yielding 200 litres, in blocks yielding 60 litres, and in briquettes. 

For those concerned over the possible health risks from vari- 
ous potting media, the official Material Safety Data Sheet 
(MSDS) for the product in Australia lists no discernible health 
risks other than possible irritation to the airways if the dust is 
inhaled at high concentrations typical of high levels of ingestion 
to the lungs of any fine material. Because the product is imported 
it is also subject to Australian Quarantine rules and inspections. 
As the cocopeat is packed and shipped in compressed blocks and 
is immersed in water prior to use to reconstitute it the risk from 
dust should be negligible if normal commonsense procedures are 
observed. 

Before detailing our own experiences with cocopeat in its var- 
ious forms as an orchid media, some particulars on experiences 
both here and overseas from a variety of commercial orchid nurs- 
eries may prove helpful. From the information we have been able 
to gather the product has been in use by some growers in the USA 
for up to ten years and in Australia for as long as eight years. In 
all cases growers report favourable results with many mentions 
of improved growth, particularly that of root systems. Repeated 
references are made to the material’s ability to last for four or five 
years in good condition. Growers both here and in America 
report good results with a variety of genera from cymbidiums to 
zygopetalums, cattleyas, paphiopedilums and numerous other 
genera. Among those giving favourable reports on cocopeat as a 
potting medium are Royale Orchids (NSW), one of Australia’s 
premier nurseries (information supplied by Galuku Australia), 
also Loren Bachman, and Bob and Lyn Wellenstein in the USA. 
Bob and Lyn’s AnTec Laboratories is a well-known and 
respected source of quality Paphiopedilum hybrids and species 
and they recommend cocopeat chips as their preferred medium 
for paphs being particularly impressed with “the speed of initia- 
tion and the number and substance of new roots”. More infor- 
mation is available on their website www.ladyslipper.com where 
a web page also lists comparison charts of tests done of coconut 
chips and bark (fir bark). 

As far as our own trials and results are concerned we will 
review our experiences, and Terry’s, separately as initially the 
tests were done in isolation of each other and without us know- 
ing that Terry was experimenting with the same materials. 

We began using the finely milled coir fibre product around 
five years ago. This is the material commonly available in bri- 
quettes in garden centres and supermarkets (NOT the briquettes 
with added fertiliser). The coir product was used to replace peat 


NeW root development after a few months in cocopeat, bark and canunda 
shell mix. 
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Medium grade bark, cocopeat and canunda shell mix. 


moss and rice hulls in our Cymbidium mix in a ratio of five parts 
bark, one part coir, and one part canunda shell. Results indicated 
that the coir lasted in good condition for two or three years and 
would have lasted longer. 

Some three years ago we switched to a slightly coarser version 
of the product available in larger blocks at a more economical 
price, and around two years ago we began trialing the coco- 
peat/coir chips and fibre available in compressed blocks which 
make up 60 litres when reconstituted. This medium was trialed 
in a variety of mixes including as a sole medium, as a 50/50 mix 
with bark, and as a 70% cocopeat, 20% bark, 10% canunda shell 
mix. This last mix being the one we settled on as the most suc- 
cessful under our growing conditions. It appeared to promote 
healthy root development, good plant growth, and appeared to 
avoid nitrogen draw down as sometimes happens with freshly 
potted cymbidiums in pine bark. This combination also allowed 
us to maintain our normal watering and fertilising regime as the 
plants were gradually moved across to the new mix following 
initial tests. All plants are watered overhead by an automatic sys- 
tem running on alternate days during the growing season and 
once a week in winter. Feeding is via a top dressing of Dynamic 
Lifter at moderate rates and fortnightly with quarter strength 
liquid feed in summer with trace elements given as required. 

One particular point we’ve noted using cocopeat is that the 
claims for water holding properties without creating an overly 
wet mix seems to be accurate. If cocopeat chips are picked up a 
day after watering they feel damp but not soggy, but due to their 
make up a fair amount of water is held in their pithy structure and 
squeezing can release several drops of water from a single piece. 
In theory, the plant roots should be able to draw on this stored 
moisture effectively smoothing out the possible highs and lows 
of moisture availability between waterings. In terms of genera 
other then cymbidiums, we have moved all of our paphiope- 
dilums into a mix of nine parts cocopeat to one part canunda 
shell. Following the reported results on the AnTec website, a few 
problem plants were trialed with such good results that all paphs 
have how been moved into the new mix with encouraging results 
to date. 

Other pluses we have found with cocopeat as a medium are 
ease of transport and storage (the blocks are easily stacked and 
take up less space than bags of bark). Cost is a major factor 
allowing for how much mix a reasonably-sized Cymbidium col- 
lection can take. At around $10.00 per 60 litres there’s a consid- 
erable benefit involved. 

In Terry’s case, cocopeat in the chips/fibre form has been in 
trial for about two years with his cymbidiums. The trials have 
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involved its use under radically different growing conditions yet 
the mix used is the same. Cocopeat chips have been trialed alone 
as a medium, cocopeat with coarse perlite added at ratios of both 
50% and 10%, and also with composted bark in the same ratios. 
Having sourced cocopeat chips from two different suppliers 
Terry has found that the size of the chips varies, one being quite 
coarse, the other being closer to medium grade for pine bark (5- 
10mm approximately). 

pH tests on the above mediums have produced some interest- 
ing results. pH levels for composted bark have proven to vary 
from batch to batch (depending on the degree of composting or, 
possibly, the quality of the bark harvested?), sometimes being as 
low as pH 4.0. When bark at pH 4.0 was combined 50/50 with 
cocopeat readings increased to around pH 5.5. With the addition 
of “Rapid Raiser” (a product similar to Dynamic Lifter) pH lev- 
els were raised to around pH 7.0 in the 50/50 mix. At this level 
Terry has noted an increased rate of plant growth over those sam- 
ples in the lower pH mixes. pH 4.0 bark use alone produced 
plants with slower growth and less root development, the roots 
being generally stumpy and brown-coloured. Root development 
in the mixes with 50% or more of cocopeat were thicker, often 
branched and had large healthy white growing tips. The two sets 
of growing conditions Terry has trialed his cymbidiums in the 
cocopeat mixes are as follows: 


Trial 1 


Under hard roof with shade cloth sides, exposed to an unmod- 
ified climate throughout the year (Melbourne weather). 

Our plants experience similar conditions in a poly-covered 
tunnel house with walls below bench height of shade cloth. South 
of Melbourne and on the coast we are frost-free in winter but still 
see nights as low as four or five degrees celsius. 


Trial 2 


Terry grows seedlings and small clones from deflasked to 
near-flowering size in a straight-sided poly-house with heat in 
winter. A minimum of 15 degrees celsius is maintained and 
plants grow with their pots stood in plastic trays containing up to 
20mm of water at all times. Square top/round bottom pots are 
placed rim to rim in the trays. The water with liquid fertiliser is 
introduced to the trays rather that watering over the plants and 


Reconstituted cocopeat chops and fibre, coarse grade. 
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CYMBIDIUM STRALIA 


Medium grade cocopeat chips and fibre reconstituted. 


through the tops of the pots. Water and fertiliser are taken up by 


‘capillary action. Terry prefers this method for small plants so 


closely packed as it eliminated dry spots or shading and he can 
be sure that every plants receives water and fertiliser. pH levels 
for all pots in a tray can also be checked with one quick test of 
the water in each tray. (Hopefully Terry will bring us a detailed 
account of this growing method in the not too distant future). 

To date Terry reports no significant problems with any of the 
cocopeat trial mixes during a Victorian winter although, as with 
our own tests, all plants are protected from the variances of nat- 
ural rainfall. Anyone contemplating cocopeat-based mediums 
under shade cloth would be well advised to run some trials of 
their own before making a wholesale change. 

So far, the results seen by Terry and ourselves match the 
results reported by Australian and American commercial grow- 
ers using the medium and also match the claims made by the var- 
ious distributors. 

We source our cocopeat/coir chips from David Francis’s com- 
pany Duralite at 54 Old Dandenong Road, Heatherton, Victoria, 
telephone (03) 9551 6756, who distributes the Galuku product. 
Agents in other states can be sourced through Galuku. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, be aware that some coco- 
peat blocks and briquettes sold though garden centres and super- 
markets contain added fertiliser and are probably unsuitable for 
cymbidiums and other orchid genera as they are formulated more 
for gross feeding bedding type plants. 

While cocopeat seems to have a lot going for it as a 
Cymbidium medium and the maintenance of reliable quality con- 
trolled supplies should be sustainable given the size of the indus- 
try that generates it, and the long life to date of other coconut/coir 
products, no one is claiming cocopeat to be a new “miracle” pot- 
ting mix (has there ever been any such thing?) What tests seem 
to prove is that it is a reliable, convenient, low cost option which 
allows good plant growth and aids with root development IF you 
get your basic culture right. NO mix, special fertiliser, or any 
other single thing can work if good culture in all other areas is 
neglected — but, get the basics right and these products may give 
a little extra to your overall success. 

Remember to do some tests of your own before making a total 


change. Good luck... and good growing! | 
Terry Poulton 

33 Anne Road, Knoxfield, Victoria 3180 

Rob and Noe Smith 


24 William Hunter Court, Rosebud, Victoria 3939. 
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Text by Carolin Allen. Photography, by Rob Smith, 


huge marquee is erected each year for 

AAthis amazing event and, in very bad 
weather on the Monday before the show 
the set up of the displays in this very diffi- 
cult task was completed with finishing 
touches still being made on the Tuesday 
morning. There were some very keen 
exhibitors already lining up to start setting 
up their multi-genera displays and as they 
waited they watched the Show Marshal for 
this event attending to last minute touches 
— electric drill in hand. It’s a very big job 
to set this show up each year and it really 
is a case of all hands on deck. 

The Cymbidium Club of Victoria’s dis- 
play featured a large number of empty 
wine and champagne bottles in keeping 
with its theme “Cymbidiums — Absolutely 
Fabulous” and onlookers could be for- 
given for thinking that perhaps the crew 
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that put it together might have had a very 
merry time gathering their props. 

Kimberley Orchids display contained 
many of the high quality cymbidiums 
they are known for and won a number of 
prizes including Champion Cymbidium 
by a Commercial Grower with Cym. 
Kimberley Wilderness ‘Savannah’. 

There were some very nice plants 
throughout the marquee including the 
Reserve Champion and Champion Large 
Flower, Cym. John Wooden ‘Princess’, 
exhibited by Bev and Ken Purcell. 
Champion Medium Flower was Trish and 
Dave Wickham’s Cym. Willunga Regal 
“Red Velvet Glow’, and Champion Small 
Flower was won by Joy and Phil Grech’s 
Cym. My Sweet Amy. Champion 
Specimen (species or hybrid) was a very 
well grown Cym. Shoalhaven ‘Francesca’ 


with 15 spikes exhibited by Paul Latina. 
All of these winners are members of 
COSV as well as being members of other 
local clubs with whom they exhibited. 
Other cymbidiums of note at the show 
were Cym. Fair Delight ‘Polar Bear’ 
exhibited by Joy and Phil Grech and they 
also owned a very nice seedling being 
shown for the first time, Cym. (Lois Kelly 
x Allumination). Andy Tran’s Cym. Tango 
‘Velvet Sheen’ was very eye-catching. The 
Collectors Corner/Paradisia Nursery dis- 
play featured a collection of Cym. (Devon 
Parish x Sarah Jean) seedlings, as well as 
Cym. (Bulbarrow x Janis Lin) seedlings all 
flowering for the first time, the latter cross 
being awarded an AQ/OSCOV. a 
Carolin Allen 
18 Wootten Crescent 
Langwarrin, Victoria 3910. 
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ORCHIDS FOR EVERYONE 


3 Sussex Street, Woodburn 
Phone 02 6682 2635 


WWW. EASYORCHIDS.COM 


2 Miriam Ann 
Cym. Tango ‘Velvet Sheen’ exhibited by Andy Tran. Orchids 
Alan & Miriam Merriman 
89 Levy Street, 
Glenbrook NSW 2773 
The Orchid People 
Sydney’s only one 
stop Orchid Shop 
We carry a large range of 
orchid requisits 
Port Pots always in stock 
We have a large range of 
Tassie Spag. Moss in all pack sizes 
Stakes - Water Breakers 


Nie-co Rolls 


Thermometers 
PH and EC Meters 
Sydney Agent for Woolf Orchidculture 
ALAN’S FERTLIZER 

HANDBOOK 

Price $10.45 including postage 

ALAN’S PEST and DISEASE 
HANDBOOK 
Price $18.70 per copy including postage 
* Nursery open most weekends 
for all your orchid requisits 
* Growing classes held monthly 


PHONE: 0247 395 141 
Fax 0247 398 090 


email: mirannorchids@pnc.com.au 
BANKCARD, MASTERCARD AND VISA 


Cym. Shoalhaven ‘Francesca’ exhibited by Paul Latina. 
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SHOWDATES 


DATE TIME SEASON ORCHID SOCIETY SHOW ADDRESS 
New South Wales 
10-12 October 8.00am-5.00pm Spring Macleay Valley Credit Union Plaza, Kempsey 


12-15 October Shopping Centre Hours — Spring Newcastle Jesmond Shopping Centre, 
Blue Gum Road, Jesmond 
14-16 October 9.00am-5.00pm Spring OSNSW Cronulla Leagues Club, 
Captain Cook Drive, Cronulla 
15-16 October 9.00am-4.00pm Spring ANOS (Illawarra Group) The Old Court House, Cliff Road, 
Wollongong 
14-15 October 9.30am-5.00pm Spring Tweed District Club Banora, Leisure Drive 


16 October 9.30am-3.00pm (Club Banora Show) Banora Point 
A a a a AO dk aan a ape ee OG ON 


20-23 October Shopping Centre Hours _— Spring Western Suburbs Rockdale Plaza, 1 Rockdale Plaza Drive, 


Rockdale 
27 October 10.30am-4.00pm Spring Orchid SPECIES Community of Christ Neighbourhood Centre, 
(NSW) 10-14 Taylor Street, West Pennant Hills 


Lismore Shopping Centre 
Uralba Street, Lismore 


Northern Rivers 
Orchid Species 


27-29 October Shopping Centre Hours _— Spring 


30 October 9.30am-5.00pm Spring (19th Annual ANOS Baulkham Hills Community Centre, 

Sarcanthinae Show (Sydney Group) Conie Avenue (off Seven Hills Road), 
Baulkham Hills 

Queensland 

14 October 7.00am-10.00pm Spring Blackwater & District Civic Centre 

15 October 9.00am-4.00pm Orchid & Foliage Club Blackwater 

16 October 9.00am-4.00pm Spring Boonah Boonah High School, Macquarrie Street, 

17 October 9.00am-3.00pm Boonah 

22 October 9.00am-5.00pm Spring Native of Toowoomba Walsh’s Seeds & Garden Centre 

23 October 9.00am-4.00pm (10th Anniversary 881 Ruthven Street, 


24-26 October 
27 October 
28 October 


9.30am-5.00pm 
9.30am-8.00pm 
9.30am-5.00pm 
9.30am-4.30pm 


Sarcochilus Show) 


Spring 


Redcliffe District 


Toowoomba 


Redcliffe City Library 
Oxley Avenue 
Redcliffe 


29 October 
SS 


Victoria 


————— ————— 


14 October 
15 October 


2.00pm-5.00pm 
10.00am-5.00pm 
10.00am-4.00pm 


Spring 


Ballarat 


SMB Horticultural Centre 
Cnr. Gillies & Gregory Streets 
Ballarat 


16 October 
ee en na 


15 October 9.00am-4.30pm Spring Cobden & District Civic Hall 
16 October 10.00am-3.00pm Orchid Club Victoria Street, Cobden 
15 October 9.00am-5.00pm Spring Yarra Valley Seville Public Hall 
16 October 10.00am-4.00pm Warburton Highway, Seville 
21-22 October 10.00am-5.00pm Spring Ararat Orchid Club Town Hall, Cnr. Vincent & 
23 October 10.00am-4.00pm Barkly Streets, Ararat 
5 November 9.00am-4.00pm Spring Bairnsdale & District Lucknow Uniting Church Hall 
Orchid Group Omeo Highway, Lucknow 
5-6 November TBA Spring Morning Peninsula Wesley Uniting Church Hall, 
26 High Street, Frankston 
12-13 November 9.00am-5.00pm Spring Maribyrnong Maribyrnong Community Centre 
(Sarcochilus Festival) Randall Street, Maribyrnong 
412 November 10.00am-5.00pm Summer Stawell Trackside Taberet 
13 November 10.00am-4.00pm Patrick Street, Stawell 
42 November 9.30am-5.00pm Spring Yarra Valley B&T Ferns & Gardens 
13 November 9.30am-4.00pm 30 Wiseman Road, Silvan South 
New Zealand 
12 November 10.00am-4.00pm Spring Hawkes Bay Taradale Town Hall 
Cnr. Lee & Meeange Roads, Taradale 
42 November 12.00noon-4.30pm Spring Hutt Valley Orchid Circle Hutt Valley Horticultural Society Hall 


13 November 
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10.00am-4.30pm 


38 Laings Road, Lower Hutt 
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How Your 
COMPUTER 
CAN HELP 
YOUR 
WINDOWSILL 


py CYMBIDIUM 
yo ORCHIDS 


Quality Cymbidium Mericlones for 
Dawid the showbench or enthusiast 


ORCHIDS Telephone or Write for Catalogue 


22 Emmett Street Golden Square Victoria 3555 
Phone (03) 5442 4806 Mobile 0411 352 036 
Email dkorchids@smartchat.net.au 
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If your sunny windowsill is lonely and in $3.30 each plant - A size 
need of something green and flowery, (Minimum of 5 plants per cross) 
log on now to the American Orchid Ry 

Society’s very popular Web site — Lae 

www.dos.org — for helpful and exten- K | 


sive tips on orchid growing. Enjoy 
inspiring color photographs, a calen- 


dar of orchid events and other helpful 


orchid advice. Orchid Forum, devel- 


oped as an information exchange plat- Cym. Maree Porter ‘Judy 


fm, sin wn soe co! Me a 
advanced growers throughout the world. chrome F. Cym. John Butler ‘Best Seedling’ x 
B. Cym. (Fifi x Cariga) ‘Andrew’ x devoni- __ Vogelsang ‘Eastbourne’ 4N — 

anum— yellow orange/brown 
Founded in 1921, the AOS is the coeerG ee G. Cym. (Lady Spring x Ivan Yelavich) 
world’s number-one orchid-information [illu sumer aly exideven an 7s et Vogelsana) Eas boumeas 
source — just ask 30,000 members TRIER MAT MTT ‘Harry’ x Vogelsang H. Cym. Maree Porter ‘Judy’ x devonia- 
worldwide. On-site membership appli- ‘Easthourne’ 4N- green mun— pink 


cation is available along with conve- 
nient, secured shopping in The AOS 
BookShop and Orchid Emporium. 


American Orchid Society 
16700 AOS Lane 

Delray Beach, Florida 33467 
Telephone 561-404-2000 
Fax 561-404-2100 

E-mail TheAOS@aos.org 
Web site www.aos.org 
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